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Ample resources—years of 
successful operation and excep- 


tional fire prevention service, 


are offered by Mill Mutual 


Insurance Companies 
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THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 
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Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.........................-+++++++++-Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co................ cee cece eees Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................00ceeeeeeeeeeees Alton, II. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co...........................Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.... sciniPatye Ss cab ars, at aontoen aoe Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co....... ... 0.0... cc cee eee eee eens Chicago, III. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..... .......... 0... e ee eee eeees Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co........ ; cesverscccecces OO MaCenee, Tews 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.....................00cceeeeeeeee++++ Harrisburg, Pa. 
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MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals 
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IN THE QUEST FOR THE BEST, 
CONSIDER THESE COMPANIES 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 
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INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPCLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHVW’ESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 


Pacific, an office near your office 


AAA 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Justin Peters, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., James S. 
Kemper, Mér., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 


SERVICE A T A SAVING 
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avoid meeting an emergency 
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THIS MONTH 


NJOVEMBER — and college classes 

are now in mid-career, so why not, 
for one issue at least, present a table 
of contents like a university curricu- 
lum? While all our articles do not 
call for academic concentration yet 
there is considerable solid material 
for extra serious reading, with an 
abundance of footnotes and other 
blazings of the scholarly trail. Pro- 
fessor Blanchard leads the way to the 
land of research with facts and obser- 
vations about how our English cousins 
handle supervisory and_ liquidation 
problems in relation to Insurance com- 
panies ® H. O. Wolfe tells about sup- 
plemental coverage and discusses 
legal and other aspects of the sitdown 
strike, keeping on the studious side 
rather than running into controversy 
® Ambrose B. Kelly amplifies his 
speech made before the American Bar 
Association convention, dealing with 


Statute Law and the Fire Policy; being . 


pleasingly technical and making a val- 
uable contribution to this field ® No 
earthshaking items in the notes, but 
much news of general interest, and 
the Bunk of the Month department, 
we may say, starts in the editorial with 
a discussion of cooperatives, and is 
continued in answers to a certain 
booklet, on other pages. 


* 
NEXT MONTH 


Top line happenings at the Com- 
missioners Convention to be held in 
New York City will have first consider- 
ation—and we are expecting to pub- 
lish some new casualty articles of im- 
portance, now developing. Miscellan- 
_ matter of wide interest is in the 
ile. 
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ARTHUR J. ROUILLARD 


Commissioner of Insurance 
State of New Hampshire 


HE appointment of Mr. Rouillard brings to the New Hampshire Commis- 

sionership a man of large experience not only in insurance affairs but in 
various civic and business enterprises. Long the head of an agency of his 
own he has been increasingly active as an executive of state and regional 
associations of agents. Added to his insurance knowledge is a widespread 
general acquaintance, and his administration is expected to be popularly 
efficient. His National Association of Insurance Commissioner Committee 
assignments will be announced at the December meeting of the organization. 
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ERTAIN stock company groups and stock agent 

organizations have recently announced a great 

discovery. A sudden and subtle conspiracy, they 
say, is afoot, if not on horseback, to wreck the mer- 
chandising system, and especially the retailers, of the 
nation. The rascal at work is alleged to be mutual 
insurance which operates without 
profit, and thereby raises a militant 
hand against all those who sell STOCK 
beans and blankets, hardware and 
herring, flour and furbelows. The 
mutuals are thus in league with 
Communism — with Karl Marx - 
getting ready to promote riot and), - 
civil commotion, and in fact, the 
world of trade is about to be overthrown. 


Steady there, gentlemen! If these charges are true 
how come that it has taken 180 years for the light to 
dawn upon the American businessman? Be it known 
that for close to two centuries mutual insurance has 
stood side by side with the businessman; in fact, was 
invented and promoted by the businessman—manufac- 
turer, shopkeeper, mill owner—for his own protection. 
Never has it interfered with industrial profits or spon- 
sored anything but regular, orderly and conservative 
practices in commercial life. The oldest mutual was 
founded by the best business heads of the time—Frank- 
lin, Morris, et al, and this tradition has extended down 
until this day. Mutual boards of directors constitute a 
blue book of American business. 


So why are mutual companies singled out as coopera- 
tive institutions on the radical side? All insurance, stock 
as well as mutual, has a cooperative basis. It could be 
nothing else than cooperative, dealing as it does with the 
accumulation of funds from many to pay the losses of 
the unfortunate few. The public could not choose non- 
cooperative insurance if it would. The choice is only 
between a stock-managed cooperative or a mutual man- 
aged cooperative, or one of the various types of other 
cooperative carriers. The difference lies in the method 
of management not in the fundamentals of cooperation. 
Insurance is not merchandise. Insurance is not com- 
merce (Paul v. Virginia; U. 


S. Supreme Court). No 
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stock company could pile up neat crates of insurance 
in a store and expect the public to come in and buy. 
Stock or any other kind of policies are worth even less 
than the paper they are printed on, without the coopera- 
tion of the policyholders represented by the mutual in- 
terest they have in the fund to which they all contribute. 

The mutual company policyholders pay for manage- 
ment in their own interest. Stock company policyholders 
pay for management in favor of stockholders. There is 
no other difference—each pay their losses promptly and 
justly, but the stocks take a cut of the overplus of the 
business and use it for profit thus departing from the 
true principle of insurance. They sell no corn, wine or 
oil; nothing but promises. They no more operate like 
a grocery, or cigar store, or hat shop, than does a fire 
department. They deal in protection and surcease from 
the effects of disaster but use the policyholder’s money 
in all of their transactions. Their daily duties are in 
the realm of calamity from which the public may have 
its own ideas as to whether profit should be made. The 
United States Constitution is the greatest of all co- 
operative documents; the United States Government is 
the world’s greatest cooperative ; and who would suggest 
that it be run by a set of stockholders instead of the 
people who have the power to hire and fire the manager 
for good or bad behavior. 

Policyholders are a prime requisite of an insurance 
company. The funds used to conduct the business are 
theirs ; paid in advance merely for the promise that they 
will be indemnified under given conditions. Capital can 
do no more than rent an office, buy desks and chairs, 
engage a manager and a few assistants, satisfy a min- 

imum financial _ re- 
quirement and_ then 
| N S U ~ A N # E make a drive for busi- 
ness. But if policy- 
holders, of their own 
volition, desire to do 
all these things for 
themselves, including 
meeting the financial 
requirements, no one can successfully contend that mer- 
chandisers are being beaten out of their profits. The 
transaction of insurance is totally different—profit is 
not inherent in it and, indeed, is only to be tolerated if 
some extraordinary service is rendered that the public 
wants. But the public is entitled to know that such 
profits are, by no sequence of logical reasoning, neces- 
sary to the well-being of commerce or industry. Who- 
ever wants to pay more than a service cost for insurance 
management may do so, but by all the rules of democ- 
racy if one wishes to engage management on a mutual 
basis, he has 180 years of sound experience to guarantee 
that he has chosen wisely. 
ee @ ® 


T IS TIME that the stock companies get the idea that 

the issue of mutual insurance must be faced squarely. 
If they cannot meet open competition on the merits of 
their own proposition, what does the future hold for 
them? There is nothing convincing in whispers behind 
the back, or speeches from platforms, charging that the 
mutuals are all wrong—akin to bold bad bandits let loose 
on a suffering world. Such methods were rampant a 
decade ago, but their chief exponents now find them- 
selves in total eclipse. The businessman is learning to 
sit down calmy and figure out the insurance situation, 
and if those he calls in for advice refuse to get down to 
cases but spend their energies in arrogant insinuations 
concerning the methods and patriotism of competitors, 
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he is likewise learning to bid a swift 
good-day to inspired prejudice and 
to put down fact and figures for him- 
self. The public is weary of golden 
calves and brass hats. What it wants 
in insurance is sound protection, 
good management and expert coun- 
sel divorced absolutely from grab-it- 
all tactics. 

Mutual insurance can furnish any 
type of service that the insured may 
desire. Stock propaganda to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the general- 
writing mutuals are of two types; 
one operating through commissioned 
agents and the other through quite- 
as-well paid salaried salesmen. Both 
kinds of mutual representatives are 
substantial citizens of their respec- 
tive communities, spend their money 
in the home town and support its 
institutions and are quite as worthy 
of consideration as any stock agent 
who ever made out a set of blanks 
Mutual insurance is a fixed and per- 
manent part of the industrial life of 
the United States and long since has 
been recognized by students of in- 
curance as the balance wheel of the 
insurance world. If anyone is en- 
titled to wave the flag, it is the mu 
tuals who, before the 
companies started to elbow their way 
into the procession, determined that 
pure insurance should always be 
available to the American citizen 
who wants to follow the leading of 
his head instead of the harangues 
of those who whine that they “need 
the business.” 


long stock 


Mutual Fire Premiums Increase 


PREMIUM INCOME OF THE MAJOR 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
of the United States during 1937 
will be the largest in history, the 
regular quarterly survey of its mem- 
bership by the American Mutual Al- 
liance reveals. During the year’s first 
nine months the 48 companies sub- 
mitting detailed returns reported 
$33,782,618 in net premiums, as 
against $30,782,618 for the first nine 
months of the previous record year 
of 1936—a gain of 9.2%. Organiza- 
tion members of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance write approximately 
45% of America’s mutual fire in- 
surance. 

The figures for the third quarter 
of 1937 bettered the nine-month 
showing, the same companies re- 
porting $11,145,696 in net premiums 
as against $10,140,584 for the third 
third quarter of 1936—a gain of 
Q9O% ’ 
fire constitutes 


Decause coverage 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Running Comment on What Is in the Magazines 
and the Mail that Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 


Miscellany 


AN ACT PASSED BY THE DANISH 
LEGISLATURE COMPELS ALL DOG OWN- 
ers to take out a third party insur- 
ance policy—One out of every five 
retail dollars spent in this country 
goes for automotive purchases—Ac- 
cidents in 1935 took more lives than 
all contagious and infectious diseases 
combined, with the exception of 
tuberculosis — Electric toothbrushes 
are now available to the public—Re- 
port of California Department of 
Motor Vehicles indicates that more 
than half of accidents in state due to 
drinking—A fine of 20 cents is im- 
posed upon any one caught seated in 
a smoker compartment of Rumanian 
Railroad without a lighted cigarette 
or pipe—One out of every seven 
gainfully employed persons in the 
United States earns his money in the 
automotive field—A luminous life 
belt to keep the shipwrecked victim 














warm and fed has been invented— 
Tourist trade to and in Bermuda 
during 1936 is estimated at $8,413,- 
275—Brazil is one of the United 
States best markets for complete 
radio receiving sets—A prominent 
Indiana University professor states 
that two jiggers of whiskey makes a 
driver unsafe—After the age of 40 
more than fifteen times as many 
people suffer from arthritis as from 
tuberculosis — According to promi- 
nent Minneapolis safety leader auto- 
mobile accidents cost that city a 
$25,000,000 economic loss in 1936— 
In their declining years American 
barber chairs are shipped to the 
Congo where they are used as tribal 
thrones—The economic value of the 
automobile industry now amounts to 
14%% of the national income—An 
electric mousetrap has been placed 
on the market which electrocutes the 
unsuspecting rodent nibbling the 
cheese. 
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Agency Appointments Under 
Fire 


IN AN EFFORT TO HALT VIOLATION 
OF THE ANTI-REBATING PROVISION OF 
the Nebraska Insurance Law, State 
Insurance Director Charles Smrha 
has notified all companies operating 
in the State that their licenses will be 
revoked if they issue licenses to 
agents who confine their activities to 
the writing of insurance of them- 
selves, their employers or their em- 
ployees. 

The appointment of such agents 
violates that part of Section 44-328 
of the Nebraska Statutes which reads 
as follows: “It shall also be the duty 
of the Department to withhold any 
license applied for when it is satis- 
fied that the principal use of such 
license is to effect insurance upon 
the property, life, health, or liability 
of such person, his employer, or em- 
ployee, or to circumvent the enforce- 
ment of the anti-rebate law.” 

In the summation of his order, Di- 
rector Smrha warns the companies 
as follows. 

“The Department of Insurance will hold 
insurance companies to this responsibility : 
Requisitioning of permits for those who are 
not entitled to them is evidenced by sub- 
sequent developments in continuing the 
services of agents who operate in violation 
of the statutes will be taken into consider- 

ation in the issuance of authority to com- 
panies permitting them to operate in this 
State, and will be deemed justification for 
the revocation of such authority in in- 
stances where companies continue in their 
service agents operating in violation of the 
law cited.” 


Educating the Driver 


IN AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE CON- 
FERENCE OF HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
at the University of Illinois, Ralph 
L. Lee of the General Motors Cor- 
poration summed up his remarks 
thus: 


“The problem would be so much simpler 
if statistics proved that lack of skill, ignor- 
ance of the laws of the road, or disrespect 
for these laws were largely responsible for 
accidents. We could attack the problem 
specifically on very definite fronts. How- 
ever, due to the safety with which the vast 
majority of driving is done, and the well 
developed skill of the average driver, we 
cannot preach down to him and bore him 
with endless repetition of the elementary 
driving rules he has known and used for 
years. We must approach him as though 
he intended to do right. We must provide 
him with impersonal and factual data, 
proving the folly and danger of needless 
hurry and speed. We must impress him 
with the ever-present opportunity for com- 
binations of circumstances never before 
encountered, which are bound to result in 
danger. 

“In other words, in my opinion, we must 
select a few basic objectives for our educa- 
tional activities—concentrate our energies 
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along simple lines rather than spread and 
dissipate them over every detail in this 
very complicated subject. The base line 
for our safety research and our programs 
of safety activities must be the man who 
sits behind the wheel of the motor car. He 
is the determining factor, and around him 
we must build our motor cars, our high- 
ways, our traffic laws, and our traffic en- 
forcement.” 


Mortensen Reappointed 


GOVERNOR LAFOLLETTE OF WISCON- 
SIN RECENTLY ANNOUNCED THE RE- 
appointment of H. J. Mortensen, as 
State Insurance Commissioner, the 
term ending June 30, 1939. The 
appointment was confirmed by the 
Senate just prior to adjournment. 
Mr. Mortensen’s first term ex- 
pired on June 30, 1935, but inasmuch 
as the Governor did not make a new 
appointment, he continued to fill the 
office. He therefore, has already 
served two years of his new term as 
the appointment dates back to the 
end of his first term. Mr. Mortensen 
thus gains the distinction of being 
the first head of the State Insurance 
Department ever to be reappointed. 


““American Needs’’“— Theme 
of Life President’s Meeting 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE TO 
BOTH LIFE INSURANCE AND THE PUB- 
lic generally will receive attention 
when the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents holds its Thirty-First 
Annual Convention on December 2 
and 3 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. Announcements accompanying 
invitations to attend the meeting have 
recently been sent to life company 
executives throughout the United 
States and Canada and to super- 
visory officials of both countries. 
American needs, and the part played 
by life insurance and meeting them 
will be in the forefront of the dis- 
cussion during the two-day gather- 
ing. Plans are being made for an 
attendance of more than 500. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
“The Response of Life Insurance to 
American Needs.” Speaking on a 
wide range of subjects under this 
central topic, life insurance leaders 
will discuss various phases of their 
business in relation to the theme. 
Their addresses will throw additional 
light on such questions as the cur- 
rent response of life insurance to the 
needs of the American people, the 
extent to which future responsive- 
ness is being made possible, and how 
the business is meeting investment 
demands. The part of the agency 
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forces in the response of life insur- 
ance also will be discussed. 

A special report will analyze the 
cash transactions of the companies, 
tracing incoming and outgoing life 
insurance funds since the beginning 


of the depression. Another, based 
on life insurance records for the 
year, will reveal current mortality 
trends. There also will be an im- 
portant message from the field of 
insurance supervision. In addition, 
representatives of other major ac- 
tivities will present viewpoints from 
their respective spheres. 

President Gerard S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, will be chairman of the con- 
vention. 


Replacement Insurance 
Disapproved 


HOLDING THAT THE INCREASINGLY 
POPULAR COVERAGE KNOWN AS. RE- 
placement or depreciation insurance 
is contrary to public policy in that its 
tendency to permit the overinsurance 
of property creates a large moral 
hazard, Insurance Commissioner 
William A. Sullivan of Washington 
in a recent ruling has forbidden the 
writing of this coverage in the staife. 
The decision runs counter to the 
action of a number of other states in 
which the writing of depreciation in- 
surance has recently been authorized, 
and marks the first instance in which 
the handling of the line has been dis- 
approved by regulatory authorities. 

The ruling was given in answer to 
the request of a surplus line agency 
that it be permitted to place depreci- 
ation ‘insurance through Lloyds of 
London, and states that writing such 
a coverage would not only be in vio- 
lation of the Washington Insurance 
Code, but would also violate a fun- 
damental theory of insurance. 

“We feel that this coverage allows 
overinsurance, which is specifically 
forbidden by our Code, and violates 
a fundamental theory of insurance,” 
the ruling asserts. “The policy would 
be a wagering contract and since a 
fire insurance policy is one of indem- 
nity, it should not place the assured 
in a better position than he was prior 
to the occurrence of the loss insured 
against. 

“The department feels that the 1s- 
suance of this coverage would have 
a tendency to create a moral hazard 
and incite arson. 

“The issuance of this coverage in 
our opinion would be contrary to 
public policy in this state as ex- 
pressed in section 103 of the Insur- 
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ance Code, which reads as follows: 
‘It shall be unlawful for any insur- 
ance company or any agent to know- 
ingly issue any fire insurance policy 
upon property within this state for 
an amount which with any existing 
insurance exceeds the value of the 
property or the interest of the in- 
sured therein, or for a longer time 
than five years.’ 

“An assured having replacement 
insurance together with primary fire 
insurance would be covered in ex- 
cess of the fair value of the property 
and, therefore, this is not a proper 
subject for a surplus line insurance.” 


New Hampshire Deputy 
Commissioner Resigns 


MISS HILMA HOKENSON HAS RE- 
SIGNED HER POSITION AS DEPUTY IN- 
surance Commissioner of the New 
Hampshire Department to accept the 
post as manager of the Social Secur- 
ity Board Field Office at Concord, 
New Hampshire. Her appointment 
to this office was the result of com- 
petitive civil service examinations 
held sometime ago. 

Miss Hokenson had been associat- 
ed with the Insurance Department 
for many years. In order she held a 
clerical position, later became chief 
clerk, and finally seven years ago 
was appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 


Rehabilitation of Franklin 
Mutual 


ERNEST PALMER, DIRECTOR OF THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 
recently appointed Frank J. Bartsch 
of the Department and Charles C. 
Dawes, former president of the 
Franklin Mutual Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago, as Special Deputies to take 
charge of the rehabilitation program 
of the company. 

“At the request of the officers and 
directors of the Franklin Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Chicago, I applied for 
an order of rehabilitation of this 
company which was granted by 
Judge Niemeyer in the Superior 
Court of Cook County,” Mr. Palmer 
explained. 

“By this action we are taking ad- 
vantage of the provision of the new 
Illinois Insurance Code which en- 
ables the Director of Insurance to 
take charge of a company when a 
rehabilitation program appears nec- 
essary and advisable. While such a 
procedure is new in Illinois as there 
was no provision for rehabilitation 
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under the old insurance law, this 
plan of procedure has proved suc- 
cessful in other states where the in- 
surance laws contained a provision 
authorizing this action.” 


Messrs. Bartsch and Dawes were 
accordingly appointed to assist in 
this rehabilitation which Director 
Palmer emphasized was in no way 
to be confused with a receivership. 


Bar Furriers From Supplying 
Insurance 


THE PRACTICE WHICH HAS BEEN 
FOLLOWED IN THE PAST BY SOME FUR 
dealers of issuing personal fur floater 
coverage to customers under the 
dealer’s master policy—which per- 
mits a rate lower than the insurance 
agent can meet—is prohibited in a 
recent ruling of Insurance Commis- 
sioner H. J. Mortensen of Wiscon- 
sin. He holds that coverage under a 
dealer’s policy can be given only 
while furs are in the custody or 
under the control of the furrier. 

“Tt would seem that the fur busi- 
ness of insurance companies is get- 
ting into the hands of wholesalers 
who are not licensed to sell insur- 
ance,’ Commissioner Mortensen de- 
clared. His ruling reads: 

“No fur dealer in Wisconsin shall be 
granted any compensation whatever for 
the insurance premiums collected by him, 
unless he shall hold a license under Sec- 
tion 209.04. There shall be no discrimina- 
tion in rates or minimum premium on fur 
floater policies as between the agents and 
the dealers, and rates shall be filed with 
this department by the actuarial bureau of 
which the insurer shall be a member. 

“No dealers or furriers policies shall be 
endorsed to permit personal coverage of 
customers while the goods are not in cus- 
tody or control of the furrier. All certifi- 
cates issued against inland marine policies 
covering furs shall show the amount of 
liability, the rate and the entire amount 
collected of the assured, and shall be sent 
through for audit. Insurers applying for 
licenses for dealers will be requested to 
state the length of time they have been 
acting as agent without a license.” 


Robertson New Missouri 
Commissioner 


GEORGE A. S. ROBERTSON WAS RE- 
CENTLY APPOINTED INSURANCE COM- 
missioner for the State of Missouri 
by Governor Stark, succeeding R. 
Emmet O’Malley. 

Mr. Robertson has had previous 
experience in the Insurance Depart- 
ment, having served as a Deputy 
from 1933 to 1936. Since severing 
his connections with the Department 
in 1936, he has been director of a 
bank in Columbia. 


FIRE 
NEWS... 

















Decrease in September Fire 
Loss 


CONTINUING THE DOWNWARD TREND 
WHICH HAS BEEN EVIDENT SINCE 
May, fire losses for September 
totalled $19,349,756 or 5.2% less 
than for the same month in 1936 
when losses amounted to $20,413,537 
according to estimates of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
September loss was also slightly less 
than that for the preceding month 
when it amounted to $19,812,485. 
This was a decrease of 2.1%. 

Losses for the first nine months of 
1937 are slightly better than ten mil- 
lion under those for the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. 

Fire loss figures for the first nine 
months of 1935, 1936 and 1937 are 
presented in the following table: 


1935 1936 1937 
Jan. $23,430,504 $27,729,930 $25,069,895 


Feb. 25,081,625 30,909,896 28,654,962 
Mar. 24,942,703 29,177,406 29,319,029 
Apr. 23,267,929 25,786,835 26,663,854 
May 21,238,205 21,479,380 = 21,437,739 
June 18,499,675 20,407,485 19,524,765 
July 19,293,619 22,357,020 19,812,485 
Aug. 18,137,060 21,714,495 19,767,314 
Sept. 16,641,882 20,413,537 19,349,756 





$190,533,202 $219,975,984 $209,599,799 
eo @ ® 


National Retailers Registered 
in Canada 


THE NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
has been registered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance in Ottawa. Appli- 
cations for provincial licenses are 
being filed in all of the Canadian 
provinces with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. Canadian 
operations will be under the direction 
of Vance C. Smith, Toronto, who is 
also Canadian Chief Agent for the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. 

The certificate of registry which 
has been granted the National Re- 
tailers authorizes the company to 
transact the following classes of in- 
surance in the Dominion of Canada: 

Fire insurance, insurance against 
loss of or damage to an automobile 
by burglary or theft and, in addition 
thereto, earthquake insurance, lim- 
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ited or inherent explosion insurance, 
hail insurance, sprinkler leakage in- 
surance and tornado insurance, lim- 
ited to the insurance of the same 
property as is insured under a policy 
of fire insurance of the company. 


School Fires 


SUPPLEMENTING AN EARLIER RE- 
PORT ON SCHOOL FIRES, A FURTHER 
bulletin on the subject has been re- 
leased by the Chemical Engineering 
Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Facts and 
recommendations are given, grow- 
ing out of a comprehensive study of 
the recent Texas disaster, together 
with an analysis of 875 other school 
fires. 


An interesting table (see below) 
shows the locations where flames 
originated in these fires. 


The most important developments 
in the investigation of the explosion 
in the Texas school house can be 
summarized as follows :* 


1. It must be recognized that open or 
unoccupied spaces underneath class recita- 
tion rooms are dangerous. Such spaces are 
too readily available for the storage of com- 
bustible materials or explosives, or for 
the accumulation of dangerous gases and 
vapors. 

2. Inspection and supervision of school 
buildings, during construction and before 
and during occupancy, by competent offi- 
cials is vitally necessary. This must include 
the inspection of heating and lighting equip- 


*Statement of David J. Price, Principal Engi- 
neer in charge, Chemical Engineering Research 
Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, BD. ¢. 
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ment and appliances and similar installa- 
tions from the standpoint of safety before 
boys and girls are allowed to occupy the 
building. The safety of occupancy is of the 
most fundamental importance. 

3. Hazardous processes should not be 
carried on under or adjoining class recita- 
tion rooms. The isolation of manual train- 
ing room operations, smith and forging 
operations, carpenter shop work, automo- 
bile, motor, and engine repair work, and 
the location of these operations in buildings 
separate from the main school building is 
desirable. 

4. The inherent danger of using the base- 
ment under class recitation rooms as a 
garage for busses, automobiles, trucks, etc., 
must be recognized. The necessary storage 
of gasoline, oils, and other flammable liq- 
uids in connection with the operation and 
maintenance of garages introduces a seri- 
ous hazard in the development of consoli- 
dated high schools, particularly in rural 
areas. 

5. The use of effective malodorants for 
detection of escaping combustible gases due 
to leaking equipment or other causes, when 
the gas used for heating or lighting has 
no odor or toxic effect, is vitally necessary. 

6. The importance of the further devel- 
opment of alarm and warning devices, in 
connection with the operation of combus- 
tible gas indicators as adapted to school 
buildings and other institutions where large 
numbers of people are exposed to explo- 
sion hazards, has been clearly shown by 
this disaster. 


In order that the tragic explosion 
in the New London schoolhouse may 
not be just another “unusual disas- 
ter” the following concerted action 
program is recommended to all re- 
sponsible and interested agencies in 
order to prevent similar occurrences 
in other school districts : 

1. Arrange for immediate inspection of 
school buildings, with special attention to 


basements, unoccupied spaces, open and 
dead spaces under class rooms. All com- 





ROOM IN WHICH FIRE ORIGINATED 
NUMBER OF FIRES 


Elemen- Classroom Dormi- Shops 

High tary Buildings tories &Labs. Misc. All 

Basement, various portions. 22 31 15 15 1 5 89 
Boiler or furnace room.... 17 44 3 12 0 11 87 
MES 62 be artensbeaieake 13 18 6 15 1 4 57 
Ee ee ern 8 23 ‘ 9 1 2 50 
Chemical or Similar Lab... 10 0 7 0 30 0 47 
OT er ere ere 9 29 7 0 0 2 47 
Assembly room .......... 19 8 7 0 0 0 34 
SHIGERES FOOM 2..6000508 0 0 0 33 0 0 33 
In walls or partitions...... 6 7 4 4 0 1 22 
RES oe eld axis cae ae sie 7 4 2 6 0 1 20 
Waste paper room or chute 2 5 3 6 1 0 17 
UNE cdiowneavcsas ws 1 5 4 2 ] 4 17 
OO PC er err 0 Z 0 0 0 14 16 
Manual training room..... 10 3 2 0 0 0 15 
Kitchen or Restaurant..... 0 0 2 11 1 0 14 
Hallway or corridor....... 4 4 1 2 0 1 12 
Office or Administra. Dept. 1 3 6 0 0 0 10 
Domestic science room.... 2 1 0 0 0 10 
Outside of building........ 0 6 0 2 0 1 9 
Under Stairway ......000% 3 1 0 1 0 3 8 
Mechanical laboratory .... 0 0 0 0 7 1 8 
E@cier TOG 2.2.0. ccccss 0 3 1 0 0 3 4 
a eer re 0 0 0 7 0 0 7 
ATOR osc atcha ne one-one 3 3 0 0 0 0 6 
Belfry or cupola.......... 1 3 1 0 0 0 5 
GEGRSE OF BIRDIC. ..0.605000 0 0 0 0 1 4 5 
Miscel. known locations... 6 10 7 3 3 3 32 
RENE. Sas coats wsceueuat 33 67 19 39 6 27 191 
PNR ass vise eoeermasielh 182 281 105 167 52 87 875 
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bustible material should be promptly re- 
moved and steps taken to prevent the future 
storage and collection of flammable and 
other dangerous materials, 

2. Provide proper agencies for passing 
on construction plans for new school build- 
ings or improvements and additions to ex- 
isting buildings with respect to safety for 
occupancy. See that all heating and light- 
ing equipment and appliances are installed 
by properly trained workmen in compli- 
ance with requirements of recognized 
standard codes, and that all possible safety 
measures are adopted before school chil- 
dren are allowed to occupy the building. 

3. Arrange to isolate all processes in- 
volving fire or explosion hazards from un- 
derneath class recitation rooms or in close 
proximity thereto. 

Make provision for extension of meth- 
ods for inspection and supervision of school 
buildings and similar institutions as now 
applied in urban centers to consolidated and 
other schools in rural areas. 

5. Provide for systematic and regular 
fire drills under supervision of competent 
and qualified authorities. 


F. H. Wilder Dead 


F. H. WILDER FORMER SECRETARY 
OF THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL MU- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of 
Fargo, North Dakota, died at his 
home in that city on October 18. He 
was 72 years old. 

In 1904 Mr. Wilder helped form 
the aforementioned company and 
served as its secretary almost con- 
tinuously from that time until failing 
health compelled him to leave office 
on December Ist of last year. 

Mr. Wilder was a native of Massa- 
chusetts and received his education 
there, having graduated from Tufts 
College in 1886. Soon after obtain- 
ing his degree he came to North 
Dakota, settling in the northern part 
of the state. During his early life he 
took up the study of law. 

In 1901 he was married to Miss 
Kate Selby at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. Mrs. Wilder and a daughter 
Elizabeth survive. - 

Funeral services were held in 
Fargo October 21st, with burial at 
Grand Forks. 


Loss Managers’ Conference 


CURRENT ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
IN FIRE AND ALLIED LINES PROVED 
the outstanding topic of discussion 
at the annual Loss Managers’ Con- 
ference of the fire insurance com- 
panies comprising the American Mu- 
tual Alliance, which closed a two- 
day session in Cleveland on Novem- 
ber 10. More than 50 loss executives 
were present at the meeting. 

The keynote of the Conference 
was struck in the opening address of 
L. G. Purmort, secretary of the Cen- 
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tral Manufacturers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance company, Van Wert, Ohio, who 
was recently elected president of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. He stressed the 
need for increased cooperation be- 
tween companies and adjusters in the 
matter of loss adjustment. He dis- 
cussed likewise the advantages of the 
standard automobile policy now used 
by most of the large mutual com- 
panies, and presented a brief analy- 
sis of the loss payment records of 
the mutual companies in periods of 
depression, conflagration, and catas- 
trophe. 

Among the most interesting of the 
addresses were those of A. T. Pers- 
son, Chicago manager of the adjust- 
ment firm of Toplis and Harding, 


Inc., upon inland marine adjust- 
ments, and of Dr. R. C. Steinmetz, 
chief investigator for the Mutual 


Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago, 
upon the investigation of incendiary 
fires. 

“No good fire adjuster,” Mr. Pers- 
son stated, “should feel at all con- 
cerned over having to adjust inland 
marine losses, even though many of 
them feel that this requires intensive 
special training. Save for the fact 
that evidence of loss is sometimes 
more difficult to find than in the case 
of fire, inland marine adjustments do 
not present the difficulties that fire 
losses do. The difficulties in handling 
inland marine, in my opinion, fall 
upon the underwriter rather than 
upon the adjuster.” 

He held that increased regulation 
is gradually improving the highway 
cargo situation, and with hijacking 
being cut by stricter enforcement, 
and poor equipment gradually being 
retired, continued improvement in 
the line as an insurance risk is to be 
looked for. 

Dr. Steinmetz discussed the part 
of the adjuster in the investigation 
of suspicious fires, and stressed the 
necessity for promptness in a careful 
survey of the several points which 
furnish the standard clues as to 
whether a loss is to be investigated 
further. He pointed out that it is not 
always enough to determine that the 
assured did not profit by collecting 
the insurance on his fire, for the 
problem of the pyromaniac who 
burns the property of others without 
financial incentive is a growing one, 
and one which the insurance com- 
panies must attempt to combat just 
as they have fought the arsonist who 
tries to “sell his property to the in- 
surance companies.” 

A. D. Jones, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary of the United Adjustment 
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and Inspection company, called at- 
tention to the need for keeping inde- 
pendent adjusters up to date on all 
insurance developments, and recom- 
mended the Loss Managers Confer- 
ence as the logical organization to 
undertake such a task. “The inde- 
pendent fire adjuster today,” he as- 
serted, “is not a part of any educa- 
tional program. He should be. He 
should receive copies of all new 
forms as soon as they are issued, in 
order to familiarize himself with 
their provisions in advance of a loss, 
and he should be given more of the 
general information as to the origins 
of fire that is being developed by the 
company organizations.” 

Other speakers were: 

F. J. Pfiffner, vice president of the 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire In- 
surance company, Stevens Point, 
Wis., who discussed cancellation by 
loss, and practice in partial losses; 

Garfield W. Brown, of counsel for 
the American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago, who spoke on the loss problem 
as an aspect of insurance super- 
vision ; 

J. J. McLaughlin, loss manager of 
the United Mutual Fire Insurance 
company, Boston, who presented the 
report of the committee on non-con- 
current apportionments, of which he 
was last year named chairman. 

Round table discussions were held 
on use and occupancy adjustments, 
rental value and leasehold adjust- 
ments, supplemental contracts and 
comprehensive automobile policies, 
and methods of cooperation with the 
Underwriters Conference of the 
American Mutual Alliance. 


lowa Mutual Associations 


Meet 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE IOWA ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL 
Insurance Associations which was 
held at Des Moines on November 
17-18 was one of the most successful 
in the history of the organization. 
Among those appearing on the pro- 
gram were: H. P. Cooper, Secretary, 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Indianapolis, 
who spoke on “Calms and Storms” ; 
F. G. Callander, Complaint Counsel 
of the lowa Department whose sub- 
ject was “The Uniform Farm Mu- 
tual Fire Policy”; F. B. Paine, head 
of the General Engineering Depart- 
ment of Iowa State College, who de- 
livered an address on “Rural Elec- 
trification and Education”; and F. 
R. Warden, Vice President and 


THE RECENT 


Manager, Bond Department, Central 





National Bank and Trust Company, 
Des Moines, who spoke on “The 
Future Trend in Interest Rates.” 

Representatives of the 1752 Club 
also addressed the meeting. 


Hubbard Heads Mutual Fire 
Engineers 


CLIMAXING THE RECENT ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers at 
Minneapolis was the election of of- 
ficers for the forthcoming year. 

H. C. Hubbard of the Columbus, 
Ohio office of the Mill Mutuals was 
elected president; L. W. Bowman, 
Employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wis- 
consin, vice president; Paul Baker, 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Lansing, Michi- 
gan, vice president ; and C. M. Row- 
ley, Lumbermens & Manufacturers 
Mutuals, Chicago, secretary-treasur- 
er. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS... 

















Mutual Casualty Premiums 
Up 24.2% 


CONTINUANCE OF THE HEAVY DE- 
MAND BY INDUSTRY FOR WORKMEN’S 
compensation insurance, and by the 
general public for automobile cover- 
ages, enabled the major mutual cas- 
ualty insurance companies of the 
United States virtually to equal dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1937 
their premium incomes for the entire 
year of 1936, the most successful in 
their histories. The regular quarter- 
ly survey of its membership by the 
American Mutual Alliance reveals 
that 17 of the largest companies had 
an aggregate net premium income of 
$110,715,999 for the first nine 
months of 1937, as against $114,- 
796,622 for the complete year 1936. 
This is an increase of 24.2% over 
the mark of $89,158,892 registered 
in the first nine months of 1936. 

The 23 organizations of this type 
which are members of the American 
Mutual Alliance write more than 
two-thirds of the casualty insurance 
written by the nation’s mutual com- 
panies. 

Contrary to the expectations of 
many observers the third quarter 
showed an acceleration in the rate 
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of increase. As against the 24.2% 
gain for the first nine months, the 
third quarter of 1937 showed an in- 
crease of 25.5% in total net premi- 
ums over the third quarter of 1936. 
The same acceleration was evident in 
the premium breakdown for both the 
workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile classifications, which consti- 
tute the bulk of casualty insurance 
coverages. 
Premiums by classifications were: 
9 mos. 1937 9 mos. 1936 Inc. 
Total net ..$110,715,999 $89,158,892 24.2% 
Workmen’s 
Comp. ... 60,606,922 46,919,141 29.2% 
1 ee 41,457,233 36,886,050 12.4% 
Other Liab. 6,416,403 4,670,726 37.4% 
Miscel. ... 2,235,422 1,682,965 32.8% 
3 qtr.1937 3qtr.1936 Inc. 
Total net ..$ 33,664,295 $26,814,737 25.5% 
Workmen’s 


Comp. ... 21,179,854 16,242,233 30.4% 
AMO ....- 9,778,349 8,543,418 14.5% 
Other Liab. 2,028,288 1,479,630 37.1% 
Miscel. ... 677,793 549,448 23.4% 


The 17 mutual casualty companies 
included in the survey are the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance com- 
pany of Boston; Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty company, Chicago; 
Hardware Mutual Casualty com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wis.; Texas 
Employers Insurance Association, 
Dallas; Towa Mutual Liability In- 
surance company, Cedar Rapids; 
Security Mutual Casualty company, 
Chicago; Mutual Casualty Insurance 
company, New York; Mutual Boiler 
Insurance company, Boston; Celina 
Mutual Casualty company, Celina, 
O.; United States Mutual Liability 
Insurance company, Quincy, Mass. ; 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insur- 
ance company, Buffalo; Central Mu- 
tual Casualty company, Kansas City ; 
Employers Mutual Casualty com- 
pany, Des Moines; Merchants Mu- 
tual Casualty company, Buffalo; 
Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance company, Wausau, Wis. ; Mich- 
igan Mutual Liability company, De- 
troit; and Liberty Mutual Insurance 
company of Boston. 


Traffic Accidents Increase 


ACCORDING TO A REPORT RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL SAFETY 
Council, traffic accidents in the 
United States killed 9% more per- 
sons during the first nine months of 
1937 than in the same months last 
year. Total deaths reported to the 
Council so far this year amount to 
28,140 as compared with 25,710 for 
the same period in 1936. 

Heading the list of cities with the 
most fatalities was New York with 
551. Chicago was next with 544. 
New York, however, was in second 
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place in the list of safest large cities 
according to population. Milwaukee 
topped this list as the safest with 
only 49 deaths, while Chicago was 
eleventh. Los Angeles continued at 
the bottom of the list with 342 dur- 
ing this period. 

Despite the general increase in 
traffic deaths, the Safety Council 
said that progress is being made 
toward safer highways. While deaths 
increased 9% the number of miles 
driven increased 10%. 

The Safety Council also pointed 
out that traffic deaths showed a gen- 
eral decline in September over Aug- 
ust and the September report showed 
no increase over September 1936. 
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Employers Mutual Casualty 
Buys New Office Building 


THE EMPLOYERS MUTUAL CASUAL- 
TY COMPANY OF DES MOINES, IOWA, 
has announced the purchase of a 
three story building which is to be 
used as a new home office. Posses- 
sion of the building, which is lo- 
cated at 204 Seventh Street, will be 
turned over to the company about 
January 1, 1938. 

The company expects to spend 
about $50,000 additional in remodel- 
ing the building, it was stated by 
President John A. Gunn. Important 
changes planned are a new Bedford 
Stone front for the first floor, with 
ornamental entrance. Solid glass 
block structure will be used for the 
north wall of the first story. 

The company headquarters at pres- 
ent are located in the Valley Nation- 
al Bank Building. 
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Traffic Safety Film Award 


ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS ON THE 
MAIN BANQUET PROGRAM OF THE 
recent National Safety Congress 
meeting was the presentation of a 
trophy by the Motion Picture Traffic 
Safety Committee to Columbia Pic- 
tures Corporation producer of “The 
Devil is Driving”. In the judgment 
of the committee it was the best 
theatrical film produced during 1937, 
which served most to encourage safer 
use of the streets and highways. 

The trophy, furnished by the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, has 
been dedicated by the committee to 
the memory of David S. Beyer, late 
Vice President and Chief Engineer 
of the Liberty Mutual. It was sculp- 
tured by Malvina Hoffman, world 
famous sculptress who did the “Fail- 
en Man” series for the Chicago Field 
Museum, part of which was on dis- 
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play at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago in 1933. 

The educational utilization of films 
of highway safety value is the goal 
of over 100 organizations cooperat- 
ing with the Motion Picture Traffic 
Safety Committee. They hope to en- 
courage the further production of 
such films through stimulating public 
interest in them. Arrangements have 
also been made to furnish accurate 
traffic information to movie directors 
“on location” in order to assist them 
in gaining proper authenticity for 
scenes involving traffic action. A 
technical traffic advisory committee 
has been established in Los Angeles 
for this purpose. 

The chairman of the Motion Pic- 
ture Traffic Safety Committee is Dr. 
Miller McClintock of Harvard Uni- 
versity, well known for his many 
contributions to the solution of traf 
fic problems as director of Harvard’s 
Bureau of Street Traffic Research. 
Vice Chairman is Dr. Donald Arm- 
strong, third vice president in charge 
of policyholders health and welfare 
division of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Secretary-Treas- 
urer is Dwight McCracken, Assistant 
Chief Engineer in charge of Auto- 
mobile Safety Division of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton. 


Safety Gadgets 


IN A RECENT ISSUE OF PUBLIC SAFE- 
TY APPEARED AN INTERESTING AR- 
ticle from the pen of Ralph Thomp- 
son, dealing with various gadgets 
which have been proposed to the 
traffic world as final answers to the 
traffic safety man’s prayer. 

Here are just a few of the life 
saving devices described in the ar- 
ticle: 

“As the traffic signal snaps to red, sharp 
pointed nails spring from the street sur- 
face ready to stab the tires of the motorist 
who dares intrude upon the cross-walk. 
The signal change sends air hissing from 
the tires of the trespassing cars. 

“At a busy downtown intersection a hec- 
tic shopper rushes to a street crossing. 
She turns a faucet attached to a post near 
the curb. Two protecting walls of water 
fall from pipes outlining her path to the 
other side. 

“A driver fearful of fatigue digs into his 
emergency kit for his ‘chin alarm.’ He 
straps it around his neck making certain 
that the alarm button is poised directly 
below the point of the chin. Should chin 
droop, his eye-lids waiver, the button alarm 
touches off a gong. 

“A hermit from Arkansas wanders down 
the street of a great metropolis over-run 
with traffic. Why these screaming sirens 
from cars as they rush by? He watches 
one car, notices that it slows little when 
the whistle blows. He asks the traffic 
officer on the corner, the meaning of all 
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this. He learns that the siren blows when 
the driver exceeds speed limit. 

“A driver hits a jay walking lady, but 
the car doesn’t run over her. It is equipped 
with a ‘safety maw,’ which reaches across 
the front with upper and lower hands ex- 
tending like the jaws of a beating whale. 
These jaws close as car hits lady, enfolding 
the victim in a nice soft bag ‘of fish net 
webbing.” 


Many Chicago Autos 
Defective 


OF THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
OF AUTOMOBILES INSPECTED AT THE 
Chicago municipal testing lanes this 
year, nearly 70% have been rejected 
according to a report by E. J. Gor- 
man, Deputy Vehicle Commissioner. 

Rejection in the majority of cases, 
it was stated, was due to defective 
brakes and headlights. The older 
models, of course, were the chief 
offenders. 

The large trucking companies and 
fleet units which operate commercial 
vehicles have shown few rejections. 

A law passed in 1936 compels all 
Chicago automobile owners to have 
their cars inspected twice yearly. 
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New York Auto Rates 
Lowered 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H. PINK OF NEW YORK, RE- 
cently approved reductions in rates 
for automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability insurance, 
which, it is estimated, will result in 
a saving of over $3,500,000 to policy 
holders in the state during the com- 
ing year. The revised rates were 
filed by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and the Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Rating Bureau jointly following con- 
ferences between representatives of 
these rating organizations and the 
Insurance Department. They cover 
all types of vehicles and also apply 
to hired cars, garages and non-own- 
ership coverage. 

The new rates for private pas- 
senger cars in New York City are 
reduced from $90 to $79 for bodily 
injury and from $18 to $15.50 for 
property damage. They represent a 
saving of $13.50 a car. For Queens 
the rates are reduced from $52 to 
$44 for bodily injury and there is a 
slight reduction for property dam- 
age, allowing savings of at least 
$8.50 a car. The rates for West- 
chester are reduced from $42 to $38 
for bodily injury and here also there 
is a slight reduction for property 
damage insurance. 
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For the state as a whole the re- 
ductions average 9.2% for bodily 
injury and 6.3% for property dam- 
age coverage. There have been only 
a few increases. In Elmira it was 
necessary to increase the bodily in- 
jury rate for private passenger cars 
from $48 to $51 and in the Ellen- 
ville-Monticello territory from $35 
to $44. There were also slight in- 
creases in property damage rates in 
these and some other territories. 

With respect to commercial cars, 
the new rates represent a reduction 
from the old rates for New York 
City of 14.4% for bodily injury cov- 
erage and 6.8% for property dam- 
age coverage. For the balance of 
the state, the average reduction for 
bodily injury coverage is 1.9% and 
property damage rates are increased 
5%. For the entire state the effect 
is a reduction of 7.1% for bodily 
injury coverage and a reduction of 
2.1% for property damage. 

The reduction in rates when 
viewed over the last five years proves 
even more striking. The combined 
bodily injury and property damage 
rates for private passenger cars in 
New York City have been reduced 
more than one-fourth the 1932 rates. 
For other territories, the reductions 
range from 13.9% to 38.2%. 


These rates depend upon the cost 
of insuring the cars in the various 
territories. They are the result of 
an analysis of the experience of all 
insurance companies on insurance 
policies issued to car owners in these 
territories. Furthermore, the acci- 
dents and claims for which car own- 
ers are held responsible are charged, 
not against the territory where the 
accident occurs, but against the ter- 
ritory in which the owner of the car 
lives and most frequently operates. 
Rates are based largely upon the 
experience of the last two years. 
The experience of 1936 was better 
than that of 1935 so that if the pres- 
ent trend continues, it should be pos- 
sible to reduce rates again next year. 

The improvement in the experi- 
ence which made possible the down- 
ward revision of rates in New York 
City is due in large measure to the 
excellent work done by the Fraudu- 
lent Claims Bureau of the District 
Attorney’s office against ambulance 
chasers and others active in the filing 
of fraudulent claims. It is the large 
number of claims for a given number 
of cars that has made for high rates 
in the past in New York City. The 
fake accident game has been worked 
to an extent that is probably not 
approached in any other territory in 
the state. The new rates are evi- 





dence that this factor is at present 
being systematically reduced. 


While the present trend of acci- 
dents and deaths is unfortunately not 
downward the rates would be much 
higher were it not for the effective- 
ness of the safety campaigns con- 
ducted by city officials, insurance and 
civic organizations throughout the 
state. These campaigns have encom- 
passed education, highway improve- 
ments and betterment of traffic con- 
trol methods. 


First Aid Treatments 


IN A RECENT ISSUE OF THE TAYLOR 
DIGEST APPEARED TWO INTERESTING 
items explaining what should be done 
and what should not be done in car- 
ing for victims of automobile acci- 
dents who are suffering from shock 
or serious injury. Concerning the 
latter the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 


“The weakest part in the care of the vic- 
tim of an automobile accident is that he is 
usually exposed at this critical time to the 
care of the first passer-by, who in a sym- 
pathetic but ignorant endeavor often com- 
pletes what the accident starts—death of 
the victim. A seriously wounded person 
should never be put into the seat of an 
ordinary automobile. He is far better off 
lying beside the road while waiting for an 
ambulance; if none is available, a truck will 
serve. He should be kept warm. If un- 
conscious, his head should be turned to one 
side to avoid inhalation of secretions. The 
people that gather must be kept away, as 
their impulse is to get action and disturb 
the sufferer. Send for transportation and 
a doctor. It is exceedingly rare for time to 
have an important value in caring for the 
injured. Keep them warm, splint them 
where they lie and carry them in a horizon- 
tal position to a good hospital. A thousand 
lives will be saved by care and skill where 


one will be saved by speed.” (Public 
Safety. ) 
The treatment for shock are 


summed up below: 


“Sometimes persons are literally ‘scared 
to death.’ It often happens that a person 
in an accident may come out of it without 
a scratch, yet may die of the shock. There- 
fore it is most important to know some- 
thing about shock. The National Safety 
Council advises you to learn these symp- 
toms: Pale face covered with beads of 
sweat. Wide, staring eyes, pupils large. 
‘Drawn’ look. Skin cold and clammy to 
touch. Breathing feeble or in long drawn 
out sighs. Pulse very weak or not felt. 
When you notice these signs, do these 
things immediately: Call a doctor. Ex- 
amine for bleeding. If any, check it. 
Don’t waste time asking the victim ques- 
tions. Lay him on his back with his head 
low, if possible. Do not move him unless 
absolutely necessary. Loosen tight clothing. 
Cover him completely with blanket or 
coat and keep him warm. Turn his head to 
one side. Hold a cloth moistened with aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia near his nose. 
Rub the limbs, under the covers, toward 
the body. Give him nothing to drink until 
he is conscious. (Freedom Safety Valve.) 
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Within these Houses of Parliament are enacted the laws governing insurance in Great Britain. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


With Special Reference to Safeguarding Solvency of Carriers 


HE Assurance Companies Act, 

1909, which took effect on July 

1, 1910, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the Assurance Companies 
(Winding Up) Acts, 1933 and 1935, 
embodies the present statutory rules 
under which the solvency of insur- 
ance carriers is supervised in Great 
Britain.1 The theory underlying the 
Act is that the State’s responsibility 
is largely discharged by requiring re- 
turns in proper form to a public au- 
thority and by publishing informa- 
tion from which insureds and other 
interested parties may draw their 
own conclusions. The Winding Up 
Acts go a step further by recogniz- 
ing the duty of the State to wind up 
insolvent carriers, but apply only to 
companies, leaving Lloyd’s under- 
writers and employers’ indemnity as- 


1The Assurance Companies Act does not apply 
to marine insurance nor to employers’ indemnity 
associations providing workmen’s compensation 
insurance. There are other acts applying to in- 
dustrial life insurance and to friendly societies, 
which will not be considered in this article. 


By PROF. RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
COPYRIGHT 1937 BY RALPH H. BLANCHARD, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
sociations to be handled by ordinary 

processes. 

The various classes to which the 
Act applies are: life, fire, accident 
and health, employers’ liability (in- 
cluding compensation), bond invest- 
ment (a form of guaranteed sav- 
ings), and motor vehicle.2 Every 
company is required to make a de- 
posit of £20,000, plus an additional 
£20,000 in respect of each class of 
business in excess of one in which 
it may engage.* These deposits, since 
they bear no relation to the amount 
of business done, and since they form 
a relatively small percentage of the 
resources of a large company, are 
generally recognized as intended to 
exclude irresponsible companies from 





2 Added by the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

*If motor vehicle insurance and any other 
class are written the total deposit must be not 
less than £35,000. 


the insurance business, rather than 
as security for the payment of losses 
to claimants. Companies which were 
carrying on business previous to the 
passing of the Act are relieved from 
the obligation to make any deposits 
other than those required for life and 
motor vehicle insurance. The de- 
posit requirement is directed at new 
rather than old companies. Other 
modifications of the general principle 
result practically in the requirement 
that a company doing business other 
than motor vehicle deposit £20,000; 
motor vehicle only, £15,000; motor 
vehicle and any other class or classes, 
£35,000. 

The Act requires that separate ac- 
counts must be kept for each class 
of business and that separate “funds” 
shall be maintained for life, employ- 
ers’ liability, and bond investment 
business. The fund “of any particu- 
lar class shall be as absolutely the se- 
curity of policyholders of that class 
as though it belonged to a company 
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carrying on no other business.”* But 
it is provided that “nothing in this 
section shall require the investments 
of any such fund to be kept separate 
from the investments of any other 
fund.”> The separation of funds 
seems to be no more than an account- 
ing requirement with no effect on the 
results in case of liquidation, since 
the assets are not required to be ear- 
marked. Even if the assets were kept 
separate voluntarily, it is not clear 
that it would be effective. In the 
opinion of an official of the Board of 
Trade the only specific security in 
respect of any particular fund is 
the statutory deposit, and even this 
may be available alike to general 
creditors and to policyholders. 

Accounts as prescribed by the Act 
must be rendered to the Board of 
Trade annually and cover the fiscal 
year of the carrier, which may end 
at any date. Each year the Board 
publishes in March, or thereabouts, 
a volume containing the returns de- 
posited by the various carriers with 
it during the preceding year. The 
current volume, therefore, contains 
figures relating mostly to calendar 
year 1935, though to some extent 
they relate to 1934 and early 1936. 
If any figures appear to the Board 
to be “inaccurate or incomplete,” it 
may make inquiries, but it is not in 
a position to make an effective check 
with a view to determining whether 
each company is solvent. 

e* @e ® 


UCH power as the Board has in 

respect of insolvency is largely 
conferred by the Winding Up Acts, 
1933 and 1935. Under these Acts 
the Board may require a company to 
furnish “such information . . . as 
they consider to be necessary for the 
purpose of determining whether the 
company is insolvent.” The Board 
may appoint inspectors to investigate 
the affairs of the company, though a 
court order is necessary if the com- 
pany objects to such appointment 
within seven days of the service of 
notice. If the Board becomes con- 
vinced that the company is “unable 
to pay its debts” it may then pre- 
sent a petition to the court for the 
winding up, or liquidation, of the 
company. 

The passage of these Winding Up 
Acts was brought about by the dis- 
astrous failures of certain compa- 
nies writing a large volume of motor 
vehicle business in connection with 
the Road Traffic Act, 1930 which re- 
quired all motor vehicles to be in- 
sured against liability for bodily in- 
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juries. While these Acts consider- 
ably enlarged the powers of the 
Board, it is to be noted that they 
give power only to determine 
whether a company is insolvent. To 
the extent that they are invoked it is 
implied that the Board regards the 
company as insolvent. Consequently 
action is taken only when the Board 
is convinced that investigation will 
show that a company is definitely un- 
able to pay its debts. No provision 
is made for general auditing of com- 
panies to determine whether they are 
solvent. Nor is there any power in 
the Board to halt the operations of a 
company which is conducting its 
business on unsound lines, or is on 
the verge of insolvency, without hav- 
ing yet given evidence of inability 
to pay its debts. 

Delay in receiving returns (they 
are not due until six months after 
the close of a company’s fiscal year) 
and the necessity of avoiding any 
unwarranted imputation of insolv- 
ency combine to make supervision 
rather ineffective. At best it can only 
be said that the powers now granted 
to the Board enable it to intervene 
more effectively and more promptly 
than formerly. 

The Assurance Companies Act 
does not apply to an underwriter at 
Lloyd’s provided he complies with 
certain other requirements. These 
other requirements are that he shall, 
in the case of life, employers’ liabil- 
ity (including compensation), and 
bond investment business, keep de- 
posited £2,000 in respect of each 
class which he transacts. This de- 
posit is to be used solely to pay 
claims of policyholders of each class. 
In addition he must submit returns 
(which are not published) to the 
Board of Trade covesing whatever 
business he does in each class. For 
fire, accident and health, and motor 
vehicle business he must comply 
with the same requirements unless 
he meets the following conditions® : 

1. All premiums must be kept in a trust 


fund under a trust deed approved by the 
Board. 


2. Security must be furnished for the sole 
purpose of paying claims under policies 
in an amount not less than the premiums 
received in the preceding year on account 
of fire, accident and other non-marine busi- 
ness. 

3. The underwriter’s accounts must be 
audited annually by an accountant approved 
by the Committee of Lloyd’s. The accoun- 
tant furnishes a certificate to the Board 
in a prescribed form. 


NE of the greatest dangers to 
which insurance, and particu- 


* All underwriters at Lloyd’s have elected to 
comply with the alternative requirements. 


larly insurance of new types of risk, 
is subject is that of bad underwrit- 
ing, whether it expresses itself in 
terms of inadequate rates or accep- 
tance of undesirable business, or 
both. And new and small companies 
are peculiarly subject to this danger 
since the larger and better known 
companies are in a position to com- 
mand the better business at adequate 
rates, and have the underwriting 
knowledge essential to proper dis- 
crimination. 

The effects of bad underwriting 
are often cumulative especially where 
there is no proper check on reserves. 
The liabilities of an insurer mature 
slowly into obligations to make cash 
payments. For a considerable time, 
insolvency, in the sense of inability 
to make payments of cash, can be de- 
layed. By a process of increasingly 
reckless acceptance of risks premium 
volume can be rapidly increased so 
that the maturing deficits of the past 
are met by the immediate surpluses 
of the present. When the crash 
comes it is much more serious be- 
cause of this cumulative process. 

An effective supervision of sol- 
vency requires continuing knowledge 
of the ability of all insurers to pay 
both claims presently due and those 
to become due. Sound insurers can 
not validly object to such supervi- 
sion, and unsoundness will be de- 
tected at an early stage. Weak com- 
panies may be warned and turned 
toward soundness; others may be 
forced to discontinue acceptance of 
risks with little or no loss to claim- 
ants. By putting all insurers to the 
same test, no imputation of unsound- 
ness is made by the fact of the test 
itself. No amount of supervision 
will, of course, do away with out- 
right fraud, but even fraud should 
be detected early. 

The cases of 34 companies which 
had failed in recent years were pre- 
sented to an investigating committee 
by a chartered accountant who had 
personally supervised the winding up 
of 24 of them.” It was his testimony 
that 29 of these failures were due to 
bad underwriting. He was definitely 
of opinion that adequate supervision 
would have detected approaching in- 
solvency and would have, in large 
measure, avoided losses to claimants. 

In 1927 the “Clauson Committee” 
reported an /nsurance Undertakings 
Bill to replace the Act of 1909. It 
recommended no radical change in 
the powers of the Board of Trade to 
prevent insolvency, confining itself 
to suggesting that accounts be ren- 





™ Minutes of Evidence: Departmental Commit- 
tee on Compzlsory Insurance. Memorandum sub- 
mitted by Mr. H. A. van de Linde. July 8, 1936. 
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dered in greater detail and that sep- 
arate funds be created for “perma- 
nent” forms of business, such as life 
insurance, backed by separate assets 
earmarked for the benefit of that 
business. While the report of this 
committee was generally approved 
in insurance circles, the bill was not 
enacted. 


| pew recently the Report of 
the Committee on Compulsory 
Insurance® has focused attention on 
the problem of solvency. While the 
inquiry conducted by this committee 
was limited to compulsory insurance, 
the evidence which it heard and many 
of the conclusions which it reached 
are generally applicable. 

The core of the committee’s pro- 
posal, which might well be taken as 
worthy of consideration for the busi- 
ness as a whole, was that a system of 
licensing should be adopted. It was 
recommended that “no insurer should 
be permitted to undertake any branch 
of compulsory insurance business 
unless licensed to do so by the Board 
of Trade and that the license should 
be for one year at a time and should 
be revocable.” 


Certain general principles were 
suggested to govern the “grant, re- 
fusal or revocation of a license,” viz: 

1. “Solvency should be the sole criterion 
for the grant of a license. . . .” 


2. Standards of solvency should be set 
up by the Board of Trade after consulta- 
tion with advisory committees. 


3. “The standards of solvency should be 
severe but not more or less severe than 
the standards already voluntarily adopted 
by the majority of insurers.” 


4. The system should be administered 
with a “maximum of elasticity.” 

The recommendation for advisory 
committees mentioned under 2 above 
reflects a British attitude quite for- 
eign to American methods. The com- 
mittee suggested that an advisory 
committee be formed from each 
group of insurers to advise on the 
problems of licensing. Advice was 
to be sought. not only on the basis of 
the licensing system but on the licens- 
ing or revocation of license of indi- 
vidual insurers. 

Following out the recommenda- 
tion for a maximum of elasticity the 
committee suggested that the central 
fact of ability to meet obligations 
was its only concern, and that alter- 
native methods of satisfying the 
Board of such ability might well be 
permitted. These alternatives were 
as follows: 

(A) “Evidence of solvency with a substan- 
tial margin.” The first alterntive provided 


for evidence of three basic indices of a 
solvent condition to be submitted: 
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(1) Adequate estimate of liabilities, 
particularly of reserves for unexpired 
risks and for outstanding claims. 


(2) Assets of a realizable value suffi- 
cient to satisfy the known liabilities. 


(3) A “substantial” additional reserve. 
(B) “Guarantee of Liabilities.” Under 
this alternative the requirements of sol- 
vency might be satisfied either by a guar- 
antee contract or by adequate reinsurance. 
(C) “Lloyd’s System.” A system of con- 
trol similar to that now in use at Lloyd’s 
and described above. 


(D) “Other Special Arrangements.” 
Any arrangement satisfactory to the Board 
after consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittees. 


HE committee recommended no 

significant change in the deposit 
system, suggesting that deposits 
should not be relied upon for pur- 
poses of security. It approved the 
segregation of assets for contracts 
“of a permanent character”. It was 
felt that further segregation of assets 
would probably weaken rather than 
strengthen the financial structure of 
insurers. More detailed returns were 
recommended, particularly in the di- 
rection of enabling the Board of 
Trade to pass on the adequacy of 
estimates of outstanding claims. It 
was suggested also that the Board 
should be empowered to call at any 
time for information pertinent to the 
administration of the licensing sys- 
tem. 


These recommendations represent 
a definite break with the publicity 
theory of control and an adoption 
of something akin to the American 
idea of positive rather than negative 
supervision. 

From the evidence presented to 
the committee on behalf of many 
varied interests it would appear that 
they would be generally concurred 
in, at least so far as compulsory 
insurance is concerned. 








Draft Uniform Supplemental 
Contract 


A MAJORITY OF THE GOVERNING 
BODIES IN THE FIRE INSURANCE FIELD 
have approved the nationwide uni- 
form supplemental contract — the 
“extended coverage endorsement”— 
upon which a number of stock com- 
pany representatives have been work- 
ing for some months, and it is ex- 
pected to be placed in wide use in the 
near future. 

Among the highlights of the form 
are: 

Smoke damage is included, with 
protection restricted to smoke caused 
by sudden, unusual, and faulty op- 
eration of stationary steam, hot wa- 
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ter, or hot air plants pertaining 
solely to the service of the building 
and contained in or on the premises 
owned or occupied by the assured. 
Smoke from stoves, fireplaces, or 
industrial apparatus is specifically 
excluded. 

Damage done by sitdown strikers 
is included in the riot coverage, but 
damage done by other strikers is not 
included unless their acts legally con- 
stitute a riot. Pillage and looting at- 
tending riot are covered, but not 
consequential damage; the phrase 
“insurrection and civil commotion” 
has been eliminated from the form. 

It is specifically provided that the 
new form does not increase the 
amount or amounts of insurance pro- 
vided in the policy to which it is at- 
tached. 

There is no provision regarding 
reinstatement, the expectation being 
that this will be covered in the rule 


book. 


The term “vehicles” has been sub- 
stituted for “motor vehicles” or 
“self-propelled vehicles,” and they 
are defined as vehicles running on 
land or tracks to rule out the dam- 
ages that were caused by boats in 
the floods earlier in the year. 

No change has been made in the 
explosion coverage, explosion orig- 
inating within steam boilers, pipes, 
fly-wheels, engines and machinery 
connected with and operated by them 
still being excluded. 

The name “extended coverage en- 
dorsement” replaces “supplemental 
contract” in order to escape any pos- 
sibility of construing the policy as 
providing a distinct amount of insur- 
ance independent of the protection 
furnished by the fire policy. 

A pro rata distribution clause for 
damage to glass has been included. 

Some of the provisions of the va- 
rious standard fire policies are waived 
in the extended coverage endorse- 
ment. Among them are agreements 
that recovery for loss or damage 
under the supplemental contract shall 
not be barred because the building 
is not on ground owned by the as- 
sured in fee simple, factory opera- 
tions have ceased, change of occu- 
pancy, encumbrance, operations at 
night, or vacancy and unoccupancy. 
The latter waiver does not apply to 
the explosion cover. 

The apportionment clause restricts 
recovery to the proportion which the 
amount of insurance under the basic 
fire insurance policy bears to the total 
fire insurance on the property. There 
is no specific “bridging the gap” 
clause, the contract providing that 
the perils covered by the extended 
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coverage endorsement shall be sub- 
situted for the word “fire” wherever 
it appears. 

Where the contract is attached to 
a policy covering use and occupancy, 
rents, leasehold interest, or profits 
and commissions insurance, it is pro- 
vided that there shall be no liability 
for loss of business because it is in- 
terrupted by a strike or occupancy 
of the plant by employes, or for loss 
owing to interference by any persons 
with rebuilding, repairing, or replac- 
ing the damaged property or with the 
resumption or continuation of busi- 
ness. 

The malicious damage endorse- 
ment states that its intent is to cover 
only direct loss or damage to the de- 
scribed property caused by wilful or 
malicious acts causing physical in- 
jury to the property or its destruc- 
tion. The usual $100 deductible pro- 
vision is included, and war, invasion 
or warlike operations, whether war 
has been declared or not, is excluded 
as a cause of damage. The endorse- 
ment also provides that there shall 
be no liability for malicious damage 
if the property is vacant more than 
thirty days, even though the form 
attached to the fire policy gives per- 
mission for a longer period of re- 
covery. 

eee 


Mutual Agents Organize 


AN ORGANIZATION TO BE KNOWN 
AS THE ASHEVILLE ASSOCIATION OF 
Mutual Insurance Agents was re- 
cently organized by the mutual in- 
surance agents of Asheville, North 
Carolina. The following officers were 
elected : President Halsey B. Leavitt ; 
vice president A. C. Fairy, and sec- 
retary-treasurer Julius Leavitch. 

eee 


Insurance Tax Report 


THE NECESSITY FOR STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF STATE TAX LAWS AFFECTING 
insurance companies is one of the 
conclusions reached in “Taxation of 
Insurance Companies,” a study by 
Philip H. Gamble which has just 
been published by the New York 
State Tax Commission. Methods 
of insurance taxation, the size of 
the levy, and the systems of allow- 
ances are at present, the author as- 
serts, in a state of confusion. 

“Some legislatures apparently try 
to make the rate of insurance taxa- 
tion equal to the rate at which gen- 
eral property is taxed; others regard 
the accumulation of capital in insur- 
ance reserves with special favor and 
try to make the rate approximately 
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equal to that of the banking tax, or 
to that of some tax intermediate be- 
tween the taxation of banking and 
general property. This diversity of 
taxation practices is increased by 
variations in deductions from the 
tax base; differences arise from con- 
flicting theories of equity and of 
economics,” the study points out. 


Illinois Mutuals Hold Annual 
Convention 


E. E. MCCOY, SECRETARY OF THE 
MT. STERLING MUTUAL COUNTY FIRE 
Insurance company, Mt. Sterling, 
Ill., was elected director to represent 
Illinois in the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies at 
the 35th annual convention of the 
Illinois Association of Mutual Fire 
and Windstorm Insurance Compa- 
nies, held recently at the Hotel Le 
Claire, Moline... He succeeds H. P. 
Hostetter, secretary of the Mount 
Carroll Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
pany, Mount Carroll, in the post. 

Charles Holz, Onarga, was re- 
elected to a two-year term as secre- 
tary. All other officers will serve an- 
other year. The organization is 
headed by W. H. Conklin, secretary 
of the Rockford Farmers’ District 
Mutual Tornado Insurance com- 
pany, Rockford. 


Attendance at the convention was 
the heaviest of recent years. 

Numerous problems of special in- 
terest to farm insurance companies 
were discussed at the two-day ses- 
sion, both by outside speakers and 
by the delegates present. Among 
the outstanding addresses were 
those of: 

Prof. Henry Giese, Iowa State 
College, Ames, who gave an illus- 
trated outline of the research now 
being carried forward at that insti- 
tution in windstorm-resistive con- 
struction of farm buildings ; 


C. W. Glover, of counsel for the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, 
who analyzed the provisions of the 
new Illinois insurance code, and dis- 
cussed the provisions of the standard 
farm fire policy ; 

Harry P. Cooper, Indianapolis, 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies, who discussed the relationships 
existing at present between the na- 
tional body and the Illinois organ- 
ization ; 

James Seagraves, of the [Illinois 
Agricultural Insurance Company, 
Chicago, whose topic was rural elec- 
trification, with special emphasis 





upon the fire hazards which exist 
when non-standard electrical instal- 
lations are made; 


Harry L. Gross, Des Moines, as- 
sistant secretary of the Iowa Mutual 
Tornado Insurance Association — 
largest of the nation’s windstorm mu- 
tuals—who analyzed the experience 
of his company in the Iowa and 
South Dakota areas in which it op- 
erates ; 

W. V. Burras, president of the 
State Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
pany, Flint, Mich., who spoke upon 
lightning rod protection for farm 
structures. He made his point of the 
value of such protection forcibly 
when he pointed out that during the 
past nine years rodded buildings in- 
sured by his company have had a 
loss ratio which is only one-fifth of 
that to which unrodded structures 
are subject. 


Safety Congress Meeting 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH NATIONAL 
SAFETY CONGRESS MEETING WHICH 
was held at Kansas City, Missouri, 
from October 11 to 15 was one of 
the most successful gatherings ever 
held by that group. Approximately 
10,000 safety experts from all sec- 
tions of the country gathered to- 
gether to hear nearly 400 speakers 
addressing the 100 separate sections 
devoted to various phases of the 
accident prevention problem. Among 
the various subjects which received 
the attention of the experts were 
highway, home, farm, industrial and 
other forms of fatal or non-fatal 
accidents, aviation safety, farm ma- 
chinery accidents and their preven- 
tion, protective devices and safety 
equipment for workers in the chem- 
ical industry, accidents in the home, 
and safe transportation of liquid 
fuels by motor carriers. 


D. D. Fennell, Consulting Engi- 
neer of Chicago was elected presi- 
dent of the Council. He brings to 
the presidency of the council ex- 
perience and enthusiasm gained in 
20 years of active safety work. The 
council’s executive committee named 
seven vice presidents and a manag- 
ing director to serve with Mr. Fen- 
nell. W. H. Cameron, Chicago, was 
re-elected managing director of the 
council, a position he has held since 
the council was founded in 1913. 





WANTED 
Field man for Mutual organization, acquaint- 
ance among Mutual men desirable. Address 
X35, Journal of American Insurance. 
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Many a riot has had its beginnings in a peaceful demonstration. 


RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION LIABILITY 


HIS is an era of strikes of every 

kind and description. We have 

the old-fashioned kind of strike 
with the striking employees carrying 
on picketing, peaceful and otherwise, 
from the outside of the beleagured 
plant. We now also have the ultra- 
modern sit-down strike, with the em- 
ployee strikers and outside guests ex- 
clusively enjoying many of the com- 
forts of home within the plant, with 
the employer denied access to his 
own premises, probably cogitating on 
whether there is any advantage in 
being the owner of the business. 
With both kinds of strikes there is 
the inevitable conflict between strik- 
ers, non-strikers, sympathizers, com- 
pany guards, and the law enforce- 
ment officers. The resultant disorders 
at times have almost reached civil 
war proportions, with very heavy en- 
suing property damage. Therefore 
a discussion of the legal status of 
claims arising under the Supplemen- 
tal Contract, which by rider attach- 
ment is made a part of the Standard 
Fire Insurance Policy, would seem 
not untimely. 

The Standard Fire Policy, which 
is being used in practically all of the 
states, under the “Hazards Not Cov- 
ered” clause expressly exempts from 
liability loss and damage caused, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by riot, commo- 
tion or by order of civil authorities. 





By H. O. WOLFE 


Prior to the Supplemental Contract 
many of the fire companies, to cover 
these excluded hazards, wrote sep- 
arate and distinct policies expressly 
insuring against the loss and damage 
caused by “Riot; Riot Attending a 
Strike; Insurrection; Civil Commo- 
tion; Explosion Directly Caused By 
Any of the Foregoing * * *,” but 
excluding liability for loss and dam- 
age caused by military or naval 
forces of foreign enemies. In a num- 
ber of cases where it was admitted 
that a strike was in progress, and 
where damage was occasioned to in- 
sured’s property by three or more 
acting together, in an open manner, 
and accompanied by threats and a 
show of force recovery was allowed 
by the Courts under this character 
of policy. 

The Supplemental Contract was 
intended to afford comprehensive 
coverage in one policy for a number 
of risks heretofore separately in- 
sured. It came into usage less than 
two years ago. By endorsement it 
is made a part of the fire policy. In 
addition to fire coverage, it extends 
coverage to include loss or damage 
caused by windstorm, hail, explosion, 
riot, aircraft, self-propelled vehicles 





1, Brous vs Imperial Assur. Co., 130 Misc 450, 
224 N. Y. S. 136. Insurance Co. of N. A. vs 
Rosenberg (C. C. A.) 25 F. (2d) 635. 


and smoke damage. There is an ex- 
press provision that coverage shall 
be extended to include direct loss or 
damage by “riot.” Under the special 
stipulations and terms applicable to 
riot liability it is provided that “The 
term ‘riot’ wherever used in this 
policy shall include direct loss from 
pillage and looting, when such pillage 
and looting occurs during and at the 
immediate place of a riot, riot at- 
tending a strike, insurrection and/or 
civil commotion.” 

The Supplemental Contract is of 
such recent origin that its riot and 
civil commotion provisions have not 
received judicial construction, at 
least a diligent search has not uncov- 
ered a decision by any court of last 
resort on these points. We are, 
therefore, to some extent, at least, 
embarking on an uncharted judicial 
sea. 


It is essential that a clear concept 
be had of the legal meaning of the 
word “riot.” In other connections it 
has been defined many times by the 
Courts, particularly in criminal cases. 
There is, however, some danger that 
there may be a broadening of its 
meaning by the judiciary in inter- 
preting it as it is used in the Supple- 
mental Contract, thus extending cov- 
erage where it was never intended 
to be given. The term “riot” is de- 
fined in the criminal statutes of most 
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of the states. The statutory offense 
is essentially the same as the com- 
mon law offense, and the modern 
definition of “riot” is in general har- 
mony with and follows the common 
law definition. The legal meaning 
thereof corresponds with the mean- 
ing given to it in ordinary usage. 
It has been said that it has no tech- 
nical import as distinguished from 
its signification when used in the 
everyday affairs of life. Blackstone 
or Webster define it in a substantially 
similar manner.” The term “riot” in 
legal usage is practically synonymous 
with “mob,” although the former is 
more correct term.* 


A “riot” is commonly defined as 
“a tumultous disturbance of 
the peace by three or more persons 
assembled and acting with a common 
intent, either in executing a lawful 
enterprise in a violent and turbulent 
manner to the terror of the people, 
or in executing an unlawful enter- 
prise in a violent and turbulent man- 
ner.’”4 

Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary defines a “riot” to be: 

“The tumultous disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace by an unlawful assembly of three 
or more persons in the execution of some 
private object. The usual (equivalent) def- 
inition is that given in 1 Hawkins’ Pleas of 
the Crown, C65 s. 1, as follows: ‘A tumul- 
tuous disturbance of the peace by three or 
more persons assembling together of their 
own authority with an intent mutually to 
assist one another against any one who 
shall oppose them in the execution of some 
enterprise of a private nature and after- 
wards actually executing the same in a 
violent and turbulent manner to the terror 
of the people, and this whether the act 
intended be of itself lawful or unlawful.’” 

An element of “riot” is disorder 
and a display of force by three or 
more persons in such a manner as to 
excite fear and terror in others, al- 
though if an unlawful act is done 
tumultously with force or violence, 
the “terror of the people” is not a 
necessary ingredient. /t is essentially 
an offense against the public peace. 
It is accompanied by tumult, noise 
and a show of force, indicating an 
intention to overcome opposition, if 
offered. It would seem to require 
open, boisterous and defiant conduct. 
The American Law Institute in the 
Restatement of the Law of Torts 


(Sec. 142) defines the term as fol- 
lows: 
“The word ‘riot’ is used to denote an 


acoenenge of three or more persons in a 


2? Spring Garden Ins. Co. vs Imperial Tobacco 
Co. _(Ky.), 116 S. W. 234, 20 L. R. A. (n. s.) 


. ‘tee vs Wausau, 98 Wis. 592, 74 N. W. 354. 
* Luckett-Wake Le o* z Globe and R. 


Fire Ins. Co., 171 Fed. 
. 907, 909. 


Adamson vs New York. %o i? 2 
454 C. J. 828. 
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public place for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing, by concerted action, and in a turbulent 
and disorderly manner a common purpose, 
irrespective of the lawfulness of the pur- 
pose. 

Some writers and some courts 
make a distinction between riots to 
accomplish a lawful purpose and 
riots to accomplish an unlawful pur- 
pose, and contend that tumult and 
violence are necessary in the former 
while in the latter there is no neces- 
sity for the existence of tumult to 
cause the gathering to be a riot. It 
has been stated “that in some juris- 
dictions it is not essential that the 
action should be done in a tumul- 
tuous manner, if the intent and power 
to carry out the common design ex- 
ists.”® In Insurance Company of 
North America vs Rosenberg, (C. C. 

25 Fed. (2d) 636, the Court 
said: 

“It is to be noted that the writers dis- 
tinguish between a riot to accomplish a 
lawful purpose and a riot to accomplish an 
unlawful purpose. When the accomplish- 
ment of a lawful purpose, such as the re- 
moval of a nuisance amounts to a riot, tu- 
mult and violence are necessary elements. 
But where the gathering or assembling is 
to accomplish an unlawful purpose, the 
writers say, there is no necessity for tu- 
mult to cause the gathering to be a riot. 
It requires the federation of three or more 
to consummate an unlawful purpose and an 
act with violence.” 

If this concept of a riot should be 
freely adopted by the courts, it might 
create liability under the Supplemen- 
tal Contract in many situations never 
within the contemplation of its au- 
thors. It would permit recovery 
where three or more persons gather 
together with intent to damage an- 
other’s property, and actually carry 
out their objective, but do so quietly, 
surreptiously, and in a manner and 
with the purpose of avoiding detec- 
tion, for under the distinction made 
you have the essential elements pres- 
ent, namely (a) three or more per- 
sons acting together, (b) to consum- 
mate an unlawful purpose, (c) an act 
of violence, which of necessity is 
committed whenever property is 
damaged or destroyed. There might 
be liability under such a liberal in- 
terpretation if an unguarded manu- 
facturing plant were to be stealthily 
and secretly visited in the dead of 
night by three or more persons, act- 
ing together, who did damage to val- 
uable machinery or stock on hand, 
or even burned down the building 
itself. Likewise the loss and damage 
caused by three or more desperados 
dynamiting a bank vault as noiseless- 
ly as possible at midnight, and with- 
out a show of force, would be a 
compensable item under the provi- 
sions of the Supplemental Contract. 


58 R. C. L. 330. 





In fact any unlawful destruction of 
another’s property by three or more 
persons acting together would be 
classified as a riot. 


HESE character of acts properly 

come under the terminology of 
sabotage, vandalism, and malicious 
mischief. It does not seem reason- 
able to denominate them as riots. It 
requires more than the concerted ac- 
tion of three or more persons who 
have an unlawful act in mind, and 
carry it into execution to constitute 
a riot; even if there is violence used 
in the destruction of property, that is 
not sufficient if the acts are done 
quietly and stealthily. The elements 
of a disturbance of the public peace, 
tumult and disorder are lacking, as 
well as the show of force, or at least 
a potential threat to use the same 
to overcome opposition, if necessary. 
An investigation of the facts in every 
adjudicated case, where a riot was 
established, reveals that the forego- 
ing elements were present,—espe- 
cially an open display of strength 
and force evincing an intent to over- 
come opposition should it be offered. 
Riotous conduct is synonymous with 
noisy disorder and boisterous con- 
duct.° If the gathering has for its 
object the consummation of an un- 
lawful purpose, with a resultant act 
of violence, that act of violence must 
be perpetrated not secretly but in a 
turbulent or wild manner, calculated 
to or actually disturbing the public 
peace. Rulings to the contrary would 
make superfluous vandalism and ma- 
licious mischief riders. A riot is 
the mass action of a multitude as dis- 
tinguished from the acts of a few 
bent on a particular mischief. Ordi- 
narily there is neither a riot, nor is 
there a mob assembled, if three or 
more deliberately plan to commit 
murder, robbery, arson, or any other 
felony, and who go together and 
consummate that crime.? There is 
lacking the element of turbulence, 
and disorderly conduct, publicly dis- 
played. It is submitted that there 
can be no such thing as a secret or 
quiet “riot.” 

Under the Supplemental Contract 
riot includes loss resulting from 
civil commotion. Riot and civil com- 
motion are sometimes used as inter- 
changeable terms, although they are 
not synonymous in meaning. “Civil 
commotion” is an uprising among a 
mass of people, which occasions a 
serious and prolonged disturbance, 
an infraction of civil order, not at- 


* State vs Kennan (Wash.), 66 Pac. 62. 
Ps Koska vs Kansas City (Kan.), 255 Pac. 57, 
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taining the status of war or an armed 
insurrection. It requires the wild or 
irregular acts of many persons as- 
sembled together. An aggravated 
riot may, if prolonged, gain a civil 
commotion status.’ Damage to prop- 
erty resulting from civil commotion 
is a compensable item under the Sup- 
plemental Contract. 

Many serious and novel questions 
of liability under the Supplemental 
Contract arise from the loss and 
damage resulting from “sit-down” 
strikes. No attempt will be made to 
comment on situations where, in ad- 
dition to the Supplemental Contract, 
use and occupancy forms are at- 
tached to the Standard Fire Policy. 
The field is so new that it is not pos- 
sible to have the benefit of any Court 
decisions dealing with claims of this 
nature. Of course, there can be no 
doubt of the liability under the Sup- 
plemental Contract where the “‘sit- 
down” strikers actually become riot- 
ous in their conduct and violently 
damage machinery, break windows 
or by mob action destroy a stock of 
goods. 


HAT is the legal status of a 

“sit-down’’strike? It is not of 
itself a riot, but it is on the border 
line thereof right from its inception. 
Employees continuing to occupy the 
employers’ premises, without con- 
sent, sink from the dignified position 
of producers of wealth into an un- 
lawful assemblage. They are no 
longer a body of free men exercising 
their constitutional rights. Such a 
gathering, if continued, can have no 
other tendency than to lead to a 
breach of the peace. Such strikes 
have been quite generally regarded 
as unlawful assemblages, although 
there are only a few Court decisions 
on the subject.® 


In holding such a strike illegal in 
a recent decision, the Circuit Court 
of Milwaukee (Wisconsin) in Wrig- 
ley’s Restaurant Inc. vs United 
Catering Workers of America said: 


“Formerly one might be expected to 
quickly and perhaps summarily dispose of 
the claim of legality of a sit-down strike 
as one obviously requiring no argument. 
But the temper of the times is such as to 
require a reappraisal of what we have re- 
garded as fundamental principles. But such 
reappraisal cannot be made in disregard of 
the constitutional system of government 
under which the United States and the 
State of Wisconsin exist. If certain con- 
duct which we have always thought wrong 
is now claimed to be right, we cannot test 
the question by a philosophy which violates 





8 Hartford Fire Ins. Co. vs War Eagle Coal 
Co., (C. C. A.) 295 Fed. 663, 665. 

® Apex Hosiery Co. vs Leader (3rd C. C. A.), 
90 Fed. (2d) 155; Gen. Motors Corp vs Interna- 
tional Union U. A. W., Circuit Court. Genessee 
County (Mich.). 
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the fundamental concepts of the American 
Constitutional System. 


“The argument is made that when one is 
employed by another a status is created 
similar to a partnership, and that when the 
employer-member violates his duty the em- 
ployee-member may hold the premises and 
prevent the employer irom making the or- 
dinary use of the premises until the em- 
ployer yields. The argument is fallacious. 
Even a partner does not possess such right 
and power against his copartner. 

“The theory of the legality of a sit-down 
plainly departs trom the principies ot our 
Constitution and seeks to substitute phys- 
ical power for the remedies attorded by 
law. It is the theory that the poet Words- 
worth spoke of when he referred to ‘the 
good old rule—the simple plan—that they 
should take who have the power, and they 
should keep who can.’ Claiming to be 
wronged, the injured one does not invoke 
his legal remedy but substitutes force for 
law. force is not limited to aggressive 
violence. There may not be a torcible 
entry—but if there is an unauthorized use 
or detention of one’s property it is equally 
wrongiul and unlawiul. 

“One may not throttle constitutional 
rights even to gain a worthy end; nor by 
way of retaliation for the violation of one’s 
rights by others. Lex talionis is not a rule 
ot modern jurisprudence. He who deems 
himself wronged must, under our Constitu- 
tion, seek his remedy under the law. 


“When the courts are appealed to they 
cannot properly connive at the violation of 
law, and the unlawful seizure of property 
on the theory that settlement of negotia- 
tions will thus be promoted. It is the duty 
of a court of equity having jurisdiction to 
act, according to the recognized and estab- 
lished principles of law and in accordance 
with the Constitution. To do otherwise 
would be to make treasured and sacred 
human rights hostages in the hands of those 
who seek to obtain by force what they can 
properly seek only by the remedies of the 
law. To hold lawful such measures as the 
sitdown would give sanctity to force. It 
would subordinate the constitution and the 
law to physical might. It would mean the 
destruction of constitutional government 
and the end of democracy.” 

Sit-down strikes have resulted in 
the presenting of a great variety of 
claims against the insurance compa- 
nies. In many instances the question 
of liability is a difficult one to de- 
termine, even where the fundamental 
concepts of the ingredients of a riot 
are clearly kept in mind. For illus- 
tration: (a) Restaurant employees 
staged a sit-down strike in the res- 
taurant premises. The kitchen and 
refrigerators contained a_ large 
amount of food and supplies, which 
the employer sought to remove. He 
was threatened with physical vio- 
lence if he persisted in his efforts. 
He did not continue them. The strik- 
ers, during their occupancy of the 
premises, consumed such food and 
supplies. (b) a tannery had a large 
stock of leather on hand, which was 
being processed, when the sit-down 
strike was called. The leather spoiled 
because the strikers discontinued 
working on the same, and, further, 
refused admission to the premises so 
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that others might salvage the stock. 
(c) Sit-down strikers in possession 
of their employer’s clothing manu- 
facturing plant by force of arms pre- 
vented the removal and shipment to 
the trade of a valuable stock of fin- 
ished, seasonable goods, with resul- 
tant loss and damage. 
ee @ ® 


there liability for these character 
of losses under the riot and civil 
commotion provisions of the Sup- 
plemental Contract? In all three of 
the assumed cases we have present 
some of the necessary ingredients of 
ariot. We have three or more people 
assembled and acting together with 
a common intent, and executing an 
unlawiul enterprise in a turbulent 
manner. The element of direct vio- 
lence may be lacking, but to create 
liability is an act of violence re- 
quired? lf so, can the threats and 
general conduct of the strikers be 
treated as acts of violence, or must 
that act itself be ot a character to 
cause direct physical damage to the 
insured property,—such as tne de- 
struction of machinery by the use ot 
sledge hammers? Under the Supple- 
mental Contract liability is assumed 
for direct loss or damage by a riot. 
Actual tangible, physical damage 
done while a riot is in progress is in- 
disputably covered. Are the losses 
in the examples cited directly caused 
by riot? It may be assumed that the 
restaurant sit-downers were not con- 
tinuously violent and turbulent in 
their conduct. After they had, by 
mob spirit, intimidated their employ- 
er, they consumed his food in a 
peaceful manner. Likewise the pro- 
cessing leather was not destroyed by 
any act of violence, nor was there a 
continuous riot while it was rotting. 
No destroying hand was laid upon 
the clothing manufacturer’s goods. 

The questions of liability presented 
by these examples are highly contro- 
versial. They are, however, fair 
samples of claims which are very 
frequently arising under the Supple- 
mental Contract. Plausible argu- 
ments can be made on either the lia- 
bility or the non-liability side of such 
questions, but in the absence of 
Court decisions we cannot authori- 
tatively settle them. 

There has been a great demand for 
the Supplemental Contract coverage. 
It is not thoroughly understood by 
the average insured, who, in many 
instances, believes that he has pro- 
tection against every conceivable 
character of loss. Undoubtedly ex- 
ceedingly liberal coverage is afforded. 
In the light of future Court interpre- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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I practice of writing booklets with synthetic anti-mutual color and flavor 
does not flourish as in the old days, but occasionally a new One bobs up. 
Commented on below is an exhibit that at least has the virtue of reciting a few 
evils of unrestrained stock agents solicitation, before going into its own peculiar 


variety of Bunk 

















BRIEF COMMENT CONCERNING A BOOKLET ISSUED By GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA—SEATTLE, ENTITLED 


“Weighing The Facts ’’ 
BY H. K. DENT 


T HAS been a long time since we 
have seen such a mixture of fic- 
tion and fact as is contained in 

this booklet which, according to its 
title, is supposed to deal only with 
facts. It is common, of course, for a 
propagandist to state a few self- 
evident truths in the forepart of his 
argument in order to gain the con- 
fidence of the reader at the outset 
and thus make it easier to introduce 
spurious matter later. But in the 
pamphlet before us the author takes 
to task the average stock insurance 
agent so neatly that even the most 
wary might be misled into thinking 
that the subsequent remarks about 
the mutuals are to be depended upon 
as accurate. Yet if one looks with 
critical scrutiny at the front cover 
of the publication a warning may be 
seen to indicate that the cards from 
the first are slightly stacked against 
the reader. For here is a picture of 
an old time apothecary’s scale with 
nothing in either pan; but for some 
reason the pointer dips with mysteri- 
ous generosity toward the stock 
company side, thus leaving the mu- 
tual end very much up in the air. 
Which, if we may make a summary 
before we begin, aptly illustrates the 
biased reasoning eventually to be 
found in the brochure. 

Reading the opening pages over 
again we find our sympathies en- 
listed on the side of the stock repre- 
sentatives, since never in all of our 
arguments with them have we in- 
timated that they should go to the 
Mayo Clinic to have their heads ex- 
amined, nor that the rank and file 
of them should consider themselves 
as being merely “on relief”. These 
accusations are thrown at the stock 
boys because, it is said, they take a 
licking lying down and do not fight 
back with good old fashioned left- 
hand jabs and hay-maker punches. 
In other words, he says most of the 


stock agents’ troubles are their own 
fault because instead of using intelli- 
gence they resort to such misguided 
opposition as reciprocity and boy- 
cott; or statements that the mutuals 
have all of the good business while 
the stocks have to make the good 
risks pay the cost of the bad cover- 
age; or that the prospect is a plain 
fool for considering mutual insur- 
ance when the stock agent needs the 
commission so badly. To this list he 
adds the old fallacy that mutuals 
fail more often than stock com- 
panies and that mutual companies 
are likely to assess the policyholder 
out of his house.and home. Such 
methods of argument he holds up 
as wrong and, of course, in calling 
them wrong he is right. 

The pamphlet says all of this by 
way of getting ready for the main 
discussion. Even then the author 
takes time further to stop a moment 
and make the statement—‘‘Now it is 
possible for a mutual company to be 
just as strong as a stock company. 
There are strong mutuals and weak 
stock companies.” But from then on 
the propagandist works himself up 
into such a state that he more often 
than not finds himself taking off into 
thin air. Anyway his facts become 
cloudier and cloudier and his sense 
of direction more and more befud- 
dled. For example—he says that the 
great majority of strong mutuals are 
the small so-called “class mutuals” 
that write only a certain type of 
property, on which they have a low 
loss ratio, at practically no acquisi- 
tion cost. Because, he contends, these 
companies do not do a general busi- 
ness through agents, the local stock 
agent seldom, if ever, comes in 
competition with them. 


ie ANSWER to this we can only 
say that even the simplest re- 
search is hard work, but that the 
propaganda writer really should take 
a half day off and go to the books 





where he could readily discover that 
there are plenty of mutuals operating 
countrywide and enjoying the high- 
est reputations for financial setup 
and good management; and it is 
either a mistake or a deliberate mis- 
statement of fact to intimate that 
they do not serve their policyholders 
well, that they do not pay claims 
promptly and justly and attend to 
all other details of good management 
with neat dispatch. It is significant 
that the stock boys are very careful 
never to mention the actual name of 
any mutual company they intimate 
is unreliable or likely to be finan- 
cially unstable. They leave that for 
the prospect to surmise, but the prog- 
ress of the mutuals is indication that 
the public is tiring very rapidly of 
the juvenile practice of calling names. 

Following up the unsubstantiated 
charge that the “great majority of 
mutuals * * * have been organized 
by promoters * * * solely for the 
purpose of making a profit,” the 
pamphlet goes on to sing sweetly the 
praises of stockholders and _ stock- 
holder money as the salvation of the 
insurance business. 

Gosh! Do we have to go into all 
that again? Are they still harping 
on that forlorn strain which has for 
its burden that a dollar of capital is 
worth more than a dollar of surplus? 
The stocks have like always to hide 
behind the word “capital” as if it 
had some magic power. The mutuals 
have been getting along very well 
for up to 180 years. They comply 
with the state laws as to surplus 
which puts them on a par with stock 
companies and their boasted capital. 
No self-praising propaganda pam- 
phlet will be enough to put a dent 
(no pun intended) in this admirable 
record. 

Coming back again to the mis- 
guided idea of the propagandist that 
mutual insurance company men are 
likely to be of low moral tone and 
not to be trusted, we have but to ask 
again that the records be searched 
for light on this subject. There 
would be no point, of course, in 
digging up old scandals and match- 
ing rascal for rascal in different in- 
surance camps, but any one who 
wishes to consume time in this mat- 
ter could easily assemble a choice 
selection of stock company people 
who in the past have added no luster 
to the business world. But we will 
venture the impression that if you 
get Mr. Dent across from you at 
an office desk in such a position that 
he cannot fail to read the list you 
present to him naming the Boards 
of Directors of the general writing 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Recovery for fire loss is dependent upon statutes controlling policy language. 


EFFECT OF STATUTES UPON THE 
FIRE POLICY 


By AMBROSE B. KELLY 


An address delivered before the Fire Insurance 
Round Table of the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association—Kansas City, 
Mo. September 28, 1937 


HE invitation to deliver an ad- 

dress upon this topic, which the 

chairman of the Fire Insurance 
Committee so graciously extended, 
left me pretty much in the position 
of those amateur historians who, a 
few years back, were invited to 
write a history of the United States 
in 300 words or less. The fire insur- 
ance policy used in thirty-two states? 
and the District of Columbia today 


Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louis- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

A standard fire policy is required to be used 
in the states of Kansas and Vermont by ruling 
of the Insurance Commissioner without the sup- 
port of a specific standard policy law. 


is the result of legislative enactment. 
A movement to develop a revised 
standard fire policy, which presum- 
ably will be adopted by statute in all 
of the states, has the support of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and is gaining mo- 
mentum. There is hardly a state 
which does not control some aspect 
of the contract, or of the loss settle- 
ments made under it, by legislative 
fiat. Twenty-two states, to mention 
only one subject which has received 
the attention of our law-makers, 
have valued policy laws.” It is ob- 


Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, exas, Washington, West 


Virginia and Wisconsin. 
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vious, therefore, that we shall have 
time for only a brief survey and a 
still briefer analysis of our subject, 
and that our principal function will 
be to point out the many interesting 
subdivisions of this broad field which 
might profitably be made the subject 
of future research on the part of this 
committee. 

Like all embryonic scientists we 
looked for an opportunity to estab- 
lish classifications, which in their 
turn might be subdivided. An im- 
mediate division suggested itself be- 
tween those statutes in which the 
legislature definitely intended to ex- 
ercise control over the manner in 
which the contract of fire insurance 
was written or its provisions carried 
into execution and those which, en- 
acted for another purpose, may af- 
fect the fire policy in a particular 
case. The great bulk of the laws 
which concern us fall into the first 
category, from standard policy re- 
quirements on down to those regu- 
lating the size of type in which the 
policy must be printed. In the sec- 
ond are such statutes as those de- 
fining “riot”, a point of great im- 
portance, for example, where fire 
results from the activities of strikers 
in possession of the plant or from 
cther labor disturbances. Whether 
or not the exclusion against damage 
from riot, found in both the old and 
new New York Standard policy, will 
be effective may well depend upon 
whether the statutory definition 
reads as it does in Arkansas : 

“If any person or persons do an unlawful 
act, with force or violence, against the per- 
son or property of another, with or without 
a common cause or quarrel, or even do a 


lawful act in a violent or tumultuous man- 
ner, the person so offending shall be guilty 


of a riot.” 
or whether, as in New York, it 
reads: 


“Whenever three or more persons, hav- 

ing assembled for any purpose, disturb the 
public peace, by using force or violence to 
any other person, or to property, or threat- 
en or attempt to commit such disturbance, 
or to do an unlawful act by the use of force 
or violence, accompanied with the power of 
immediate execution of such threat or at- 
tempt, they are guilty of riot.” 
In the second category also fall 
those building ordinances and codes, 
which, by giving a building inspector 
authority to order a building razed 
if its value is depreciated by fire to 
less than 50% of that of a new 
building, have often made a total loss 
of a partial one and, as a by-product, 
have been the source of many inter- 
esting decisions. 

Despite our interest in the cases 
dealing with statutes of this second 
type it is a field whose exploration 
is worthy of undivided attention, and 
it must be passed by now. We rec- 
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ommend it to the attention of the 
committee for study next year 


Statutes Which Directly Affect 
The Fire Policy 


N REVIEWING the statutes 
which have been enacted with 
the definite object of placing limita- 
tions upon the right of the fire in- 
surance policyholder and the com- 
pany to contract and settle as they 
see fit we note that they also fall 
into certain definite categories. The 
following are those which are most 
important, if the number of states 
which have thought them worthy of 
action is any criterion: 
1. Statutes which require the use of a 
standard fire policy. 
2. Statutes which make the face amount of 
policy payable after total loss. 
3. Statutes which regulate the use of co- 
insurance clause. 
4. Statutes which extend the time within 
which such action can be brought on 
policy. 


wn 


Statutes which prevent voidance of con- 
tract for misrepresentation, except 
where intentional or material. 


6. Statutes which control the size of type 
which may be used. 
7. Statutes which govern cancellation. 

In addition to the laws which can 
be placed in these convenient pigeon- 
holes there are enactments found 
only in a single state, such as the 
Mississippi statute (Sec. 5185) 
which requires the use of a statutory 
mortgage clause and construes the 
policy as if it were attached in all 
cases in which the property that is 
the subject of insurance is mort- 
gaged. Such laws, for obvious rea- 
sons, cannot be given detailed atten- 
tion in this study. 

Before taking up for individual 
attention these various types of 
statutes we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to comment upon the legislative 
state of mind which they reflect. 
Through them all runs a deep and 
an abiding distrust of fire insurance 
companies, their agents, and the con- 
tracts which they offer to the public. 
It goes back to the days before we 
had any standard policy, when the 
companies attempted, after almost 
every questionable loss, to revise 
their policies to give them additional 
protection. In the process. they 
packed their contracts with exclu- 
sions and conditions which seriously 
curtailed the insurance coverage and 
placed burdens upon the insured of 
which he was ignorant. It was in 
1877 that a judge referred to “some 
condition crouched unseen in the 
jungle printed matter with which 
modern policy is overgrown.” For 


*Van Schaick vs. Insurance Co., 68 N. Y. 434. 
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evidence that public opinion has not 
changed we need only remind you of 
the Constitution Day address of 
President Roosevelt in which he re- 
ferred to the “fine print which law- 
yers put into leases and insurance 
policies and installment agreements.” 
Almost every type of enactment 
listed can be legitimately attacked as 
a source of loss or annoyance to the 
fire insurance companies which at- 
tempt to conduct their business on a 
fair and equitable basis without any 
corresponding benefit to the public 
yet every one had its origin in the 
practices of at least a minority 
among the fire insurance companies. 
It is obvious, as well, that many of 
them go back to the days before the 
statutory standard fire policy had 
been adopted. Perhaps the enact- 
ment of a new standard policy by 
all of the states, providing adequate 
protection to the public as well as to 
the company, would make it possible 
to secure the repeal of many of these 
relics of an earlier day. 
ee ee ® 
Standard Policy Legislation 


N HIS very able address last year 

Chase Smith outlined the present 
situation with respect to statutory 
standard policies. As he pointed out 
the same legislation which resulted 
in uniformity of contract within the 
boundaries of the individual states 
has effectively prevented the use of 
a standard policy throughout the 
country. The contract most widely 
used is the old New York form, 
which was adopted in 1886. It is re- 
quired by statute in either its original 
form or with variations in fourteen 
states.4 It is worthy of note that in 
one of these states,’ Nebraska, the 
statute was found to be unconstitu- 
tional but the policy is still used.* 
In fifteen other states it is generally 
used, either because of a ruling by 
the insurance commissioner that no 
other policy will be approved, as in 
Kansas, or because of voluntary ac- 
tion by the insurance companies. In 
thirty states, therefore, the policy 
form in use is one first drafted fifty 
years ago. In six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the new New York 
form is required,® and in four more 
a variation of it, usually the form 
referred to as that of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, has been adopted.? In the 


4Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas and Washington. 

5State ex rel Martin V. Howard, 96 Nebr. 278, 
288, 147 N. W., 689. 

*District of C ‘olumbia, Illinois, New York, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wyoming and New Mexico. 

*Michigan, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin. 


states of Vermont and North Caro- 
lina this policy has been adopted by 
ruling of the Insurance Commission- 
er. This junior form has in twenty 
years won acceptance in one varia- 
tion or another in twelve states and 
the District of Columbia. The first 
standard policy, that of Massachu- 
setts, is still in use in four states* 
while California and Iowa _ have 
standard forms of their own. A list 
of the states showing the policy form 
in use will be found as an appendix. 

We will not burden your patience 
with an extended discussion of stand- 
ard policy statutes but the following 
brief observations may be of inter- 
est: 

1, Although the statutory standard fire 
policies fall into four general categories 
there are so many variations that a com- 
pany operating in all states must have a 
minimum of 18 separate policies. 

2. The adoption of statutory policies 
which must be used by all companies has 
checked the development of the fire insur- 
ance policy. The latest revision is now 
twenty years old and the form in most 
general use was drafted fifty years ago. 
Without the statutory standard policies 
competition would have resulted in fre- 
quent revision. 

3. The statutory standard policies have 
made it impossible to secure uniformity of 
policy forms among the states. 

4. Future progress would probably be 
best served by the repeal of all standard 
policy laws and the substitution of legisla- 
tion requiring all policies to be approved 
by the Insurance Commissioner. This is 
the plan now followed in four states and 
its advantages over the statutory policy 
are apparent. 

In an attempt to secure the adoption 
of a revised standard policy, however much 
revision is needed, and will probably only 
make a bad situation worse by adding a 
fifth major form to those now troubling us. 

6. The importance of the court decisions 
now on the books annotating the provisions 
of both the old and new New York policies, 
as a compelling reason for continuing to 
use these forms, has been greatly exagger- 
ated. To say that the meaning of a revised 
policy, drafted in the light of the recorded 
decisions, cannot be definielty known until 
after years of litigation is to insult the 
intelligence of the fire insurance attorneys 
of the country. 


ee ¢ ® 
Valued Policy Laws 


NE of the established customs 

of the fire insurance business 
places upon the insured the respon- 
sibility for determining the amount 
of insurance which he wishes to 
carry upon his property. When a 
coinsurance clause is attached to the 
policy he is obligated, under penalty, 
to insure up to a specified percentage 
of the actual cash value but the com- 
pany gives no indication of what it 
believes the value to be. After a 
loss the adjuster determines as best 
he can the actual cash value of the 


®Massachusetts, Maine, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire. 
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property insured just before the fire 
and the extent of the damage by fire. 
If the property is overinsured the 
company pays the actual loss, if it is 
underinsured the policyholder is 
without protection for any loss over 
the face amount of the policy. If 
sufficient insurance was not carried 
to meet the requirements of the co- 
insurance clause the insured will only 
recover that proportion of the loss 
suffered that the amount of insur- 
ance carried bears to the amount 
which should have been carried. 

At one time the high pressure sales 
activities of zealous agents for fire 
insurance companies resulted in a 
great deal of overinsurance, particu- 
larly in the farming states. The an- 
ger of policyholders who had for 
years paid premiums on insurance 
that was in excess of the actual cash 
value of their property, to discover 
that they could recover only a part of 
the insurance after a total loss, was 
communicated to the legislatures. 
The result was a wave of legislation 
to compel fire insurance companies to 
pay the face amount of the policy 
after a total loss.® Although there is 
no uniformity in the language of the 
various valued policy statutes, that 
of Kansas (Ins. Code, Sec. 40-905) 
may be taken as an example: 


“Whenever any policy of insurance shall 
be written to insure any improvements upon 
real property in this State against loss by 
fire, tornado or lightning, and the property 
insured shall be wholly destroyed, without 
criminal fault on the part of the insured 
or his assigns, the amount of insurance 
written in such policy shall be taken con- 
clusively to be the true value of the prop- 
erty insured, and the true amount of loss 
and measure of damages, and the payment 
of money as a premium for insurance shall 
be prima facie evidence that the party pay- 
ing such insurance is the owner of the 
property insured; provided, that any insur- 
ance company may set up fraud in obtain- 
ing the policy as a defense to a suit there- 
on, 


The intent of the legislatures was 
apparently to place upon the insur- 
ance company the responsibility for 
seeing that the property was not 
overinsured. This interpretation is 
supported by the fact that in four 
states the company may be required 
to have the insured property inspect- 
ed by its agent.’° Further confirma- 
tion might be gleaned from the fact 
that in ten states the valued policy 
law applies only to real property.” 
It is apparent that the agent of the 
company would find it much more 
difficult to tell whether the contents 





*See Footnote 2 for a list of such states, 

Florida, Minnesota, Ohio and Tennessee. In 
Tennessee, Oregon and Oklahoma over insurance 
is forbidden and the company is forced to return 
excess premium for the entire period during 
which it has carried insurance 

MDelaware, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Texas, Washington, 
West Virginia. 
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of a building are overinsured than 
he would when considering the build- 
ing itself. 

As you all know, the valued policy 
statutes have been the source of a 
great deal of litigation. The courts 
have usually held that they become 
a part of the standard policy and 
supersede the policy provisions with 
reference to the limit of recovery. 
Interesting also is the fact that since 
these statutes were enacted in the 
public interest they cannot be waived 
by the policyholder and any attempt- 
ed waiver is held to be void.!* 

In some cases the courts have, in 
our judgment, misconstrued the in- 
tent of the valued policy laws. For 
example, the courts have consistently 
held that a fire insurance company, 
by the provision excluding liability 
for loss due to the operation of 
ordinances compelling demolition or 
increasing the cost of repair, may 
avoid liability for such loss.'* Where 
a valued policy law is upon the 
statute books, however, the courts 
have apparently gone on the theory 
that a total loss has taken place, that 
a fire was at least the indirect cause 
and that the policy provision exclud- 
ing loss from the operation of the 
building ordinance is in conflict with 
the valued policy law and therefore 
ineffective.'* This reasoning lacks 
validity, and it seems that the valued 
policy law should be without appli- 
cation, since the question at issue is 
not the value of the property des- 
troyed but the manner in which the 
destruction took place. 

There is no type of legislation 
which is more obnoxious to fire in- 
surance companies than the valued 
policy laws. The practical difficulties 
of determining whether or not the 
insurance is in excess of the value 
are considerable and to permit a 
profit to be made through a fire is 
directly contrary to established in- 
surance theory and practice. There 
can be no question that these laws 
increase moral hazard and provide 
an inducement to arson. The condi- 
tions which caused them have been 
greatly eliminated and it is hard to 
see where the policyholders of the 
states which have such legislation 
possess any real advantage over their 
neighbors. Desirable as their repeal 
is, however, they still have strong 
legislative support and will probably 
continue with us for some time to 
come. 

“There is an interesting discussion of this 
point, with citation, at 109 A. L. R. 1481, 

4%Hewins v. London Assurance Co., 184 Mass. 
177, 68 N.E. 62: Midwood Sanatorium v. Fire- 
mens Fund Ins. Co. 261 N.Y. 381, 185 N.E. 674. 

4New Orleans Real Estate Co. v Teutonic Ins, 
Co. 128 La. Ann. 45, 54 So. 466; Palatine Ins. 


Co. v. Munn, 99 Miss. 493, 55 So. 44; Dinneen 
v. American Ins. Co., 98 Nebr. 97, 152 N.W. 307. 
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Statues Regulating the Use of the 
Coinsurance Clause 


ERY closely allied to the valued 

policy laws are those intended 
to forbid or regulate the use of the 
coinsurance clause. In two states it 
is forbidden to attach such a clause 
to a fire policy and the clause is of 
no effect,® in twelve others it is 
allowed only under rigid restric- 
tions.1® These usually take the form 
of a requirement that the insured re- 
quest in writing that the clause be 
attached,"* that the face of the policy 
be stamped with the words: ‘“Co- 
Insurance Contract”,!® or that a re- 
duction in rate be given.) The Min- 
nesota law will serve as a good ex- 
ample (Ins. Laws, Sec. 270) : 
‘“* * * Any policy where the entire risk 
covered by the same amounts to $5,000 or 
more, may contain a coinsurance clause, if 
the insured requests same in writing, of 
which fact such writing shall be the only 
evidence, and in consideration thereof, a 
reduction in rate of premium is made by 
the company. When so demanded and at- 
tached to the policy, said agreement shall 
be binding upon both the insured and the 
company, and in case of loss the actual cash 
value of the property so insured at the time 
of loss, including the buildings, shall be the 
basis for determining the proper amount of 
such coinsurance and the amount of loss, 
notwithstanding any previous valuation of 
such building.” 
Statutes of this type are often an 
annoyance and sometimes a source 
of expense to companies. There is 
apparently no real need for such pro- 
tection to the insuring public under 
present day practices and there is, 
at present, no great agitation for 
their extension or their repeal. 


Statutes Which Prevent the Void- 
ance of the Policy for 
Misrepresentation 


HE public distrust of fire insur- 

ance companies, to which we 
have previously referred, was direct- 
ly responsible for those statutes 
which intervened to prevent the op- 
eration of that clause in the standard 
policy (Lines 7, 8 of old New York 
form) which says: 
“This entire policy shall be void if the 
insured has concealed or misrepresented, in 
writing or otherwise, any material fact or 
circumstance concerning this insurance or 
the subject hereof.” 

In a case often quoted for its cas- 
tigation of fire insurance companies 
and their methods,”° Justice Doe of 
the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 


Towa and Mississippi. 

Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mich 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

1TMichigan, Minnesota. 

Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina. 

Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin, 

*DeLancey v. Insurance Company, 52 N.H. 
581 (1873). 
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shire construed the first statute 
which was passed to lessen the sever- 
ity of the common law rule on war- 
ranties. He held that where the in- 
sured was required to make many 
warranties of which he could hardly 
have accurate knowledge, he only 
warrants his good faith. The New 

Hampshire statute read in part: 

“No policy issued by any insurance com- 

pany * * * shall be void by reason of any 

error, mistake or misrepresentation, unless 
it shall appear to have been intentionally 
and fraudulently made; * * *” 

rhe statutes passed in other states 
can be divided roughly into two 
groups: 

(a) Those in which the misrepresentation 
must have been material or intentional 
before it will void the policy.?! 

(b) Those in which the misrepresentation 
must contribute to the loss before the 
policy is void.22 ’ 

Some statutes, such as that of Texas, 

are hybrids which provide that a mis- 

representation of either type will 
void the policy. It is interesting to 
note that one of the substantial dif- 
ferences between the old and new 

New York standard policies reflects 

the same frame of mind, the change 

from “if” to “while” in the exclu- 
sions. (Lines 32 to 58 of new New 

York policy.) 

* * * 
Other Statutes 


HE other statutes affecting the 

contract, such as those control- 
ling the size of type which must be 
used; those which set up cancella- 
tion procedure and those extending 
the time within which an action may 
be brought on the policy, are now 
of minor importance. Let it suffice 
to say that the practice of the fire 
insurance companies and the statu- 
tory standard policy provisions, make 
these statutes of little real current 
interest. The statutes with reference 
to the statute of limitations are of 
real importance in a few states and 
might well be made the subject of 
research next year. 

In concluding we wish to stress 
the all important fact that the re- 
strictive statutes which bind the fire 
insurance companies are the result 
of public opinion. The way to secure 
their amendment or repeal is to con- 
vince the public that the insurance 
companies can be trusted without 
their legislative chains. This will not 
be accomplished by a propaganda 
campaign or advertising the virtue 
of fire insurance companies in mag- 
azines and newspapers. It can be 
done by setting up the highest stand- 
ards for all members of our organ- 


21North Carolina, Minnesota, Texas, Massa- 
chusetts. ; : : 
Nebraska, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin. 
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izations in all of their dealings with 
the public. Once convince our pol- 
icyholders that we are operating our 
companies for their protection and 
in their interest and the battle is 
won, 


ee @ @ 
APPENDIX 


STANDARD POLICY REQUIRE- 
MENTS BY STATES 


1. ALABAMA—No requirement. Old 
New York form customarily used. 

2. ARIZONA—New New York with 
such changes and endorsements as the 
Corporation Commission may  pre- 
scribe. 

3. ARKANSAS—No requirement. Old 
New York form customarily used. 

4. CALIFORNIA — California standard 

policy. 

COLORADO—No requirement. New 

New York form customarily used. 

6. CONNECTICUT—Old New York. 

DELAWARE—No Requirement. Old 

New York form customarily used. 

8 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—No 
statutory policy but New New York 
form required by Insurance Commis- 
sioner under vague statutory authority. 

9, FLORIDA—No_ requirement. Old 
New York form customarily used. 

10. GEORGIA—Policy based on Old New 
York with minor changes. 

11. IDAHO—Old New York. 

12. ILLINOIS—New New York form 
adopted in 1937. 

13. INDIANA—No_ requirement. Old 
New York form customarily used. 

$+. TOWA--lIowa standard policy. 

5. KANSAS — Insurance Commissioner 
requires new New York form under 
a statute requiring filing of policies. 

16. KENTUCKY—No requirement. Old 
New York form customarily used. 

17. LOUISIANA—Old New York form 
with variations. 

18. MAINE—Maine standard policy mod- 
eled on Massachusetts. 

19. MARYLAND—No requirement. New 
New York form customarily used. 

20. MASSACHUSETTS—Massachusetts 
standard policy. 

21. MICHIGAN—Michigan standard pol- 
icy modeled on new, New York form 
but with modifications. 

22. MINNESOTA — Minnesota standard 
policy modeled on Massachusetts form. 

23. MISSISSIPPI—No requirement. Old 
New York form customarily used. 

24. MISSOURI—Missouri standard _pol- 
icy modeled on old New York form. 

25. MONTANA —No requirement. Old 
New York form customarily used. 

26. NEBRASKA—Old New York form 
used. Statute declared unconstitutional. 

27. NEVADA—No requirement. Old New 
York form customarily used. 

28. NEW HAMPSHIRE — New Hamp- 
shire standard policy modeled on 
Massachusetts form. 

29. NEW JERSEY—New Jersey stand- 
ard policy modeled on old New York 


ur 
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form. 
30. NEW MEXICO— New New York 
form. 


31. NEW YORK—New New York form. 

32. NORTH CAROLINA — National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers form, conforming substantially to 
new New York form. 

33. NORTH DAKOTA—Old New York 
form. 

34. OHIO—No requirement. Old New 
York form customarily used. 


35. OKLAHOMA—Old New York form. 


36. OREGON—Old New York with vari- 


ations. 

37. PENNSYLVANIA — National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
conforming substantially to new New 
York form. 

38. RHODE ISLAND — Rhode Island 
standard policy modeled on old New 
York form. 

39. SOUTH CAROLIN A—National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
policy, conforming substantially to new 
New York approved for use by In- 
surance Commissioner. 

40. SOUTH DAKOTA—Old New York. 
41. TENNESSEE—No requirement. Old 
New York form customarily used. 

42. TEXAS—Texas standard policy, mod- 
eled on old New York form. 

43. UTAH—No requirement. Old New 
York form customarily used. 

44. VERMONT—New New York policy 
required by ruling of Insurance Com- 
missioner. 

45. VIRGINIA—National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, conforming 
substantially to new New York form. 

46. WASHINGTON — Old New York 
form. 

47. WEST VIRGINIA—New New York 
form. 

48. WISCONSIN — Wisconsin _ standard 
conforming in most respects with new 
New York form. 

49. WYOMING—New New York form. 











Michigan Millers Open 
Philadelphia Office 


THE OPENING OF A BRANCH OFFICE 
IN THE LA FAYETTE BUILDING, PHIL- 
adelphia, was recently announced by 
the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Lansing, 
Michigan. 

The new office which will have 
jurisdiction over Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey has been 
placed in charge of Fred S. Stewart, 
an experienced fire underwriter. The 
company has been operating in these 
states for some time but the new 
arrangement is expected to facilitate 
a more intensive development of the 
territory. 














Christmas Seals 


are here again] 
They protect your home 
from Tuberculosis 
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STOCK VS. MUTUAL INSURANCE DEBATE 


W PRINT below without com- 
ment significant excerpts from 
a recent debate between S. F. Dau- 
walter of the Business Development 
Office and Chase M. Smith repre- 
senting the Building Owners’ Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, concerning the relative mer- 
its of stock and mutual insurance. 

The debate was arranged by the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange as the 
highlight of one of its recent lunch- 
eon meetings. [Each speaker was 
given twenty minutes to present his 
case, after which time was allowed 
for rebuttal. The contest was a no 
decision affair, the matter of picking 
a winner resting solely with the au- 
dience. 


Summary of Mr. Dauwalter’s 
Remarks 


In his introductory remarks Mr. 
Dauwalter stated that the chief ap- 
peal of the mutual companies was 
price. The stock companies, he said, 
viewed price only as an incidental 
factor and believed that the main 
concern of the buyer was the secu- 
rity of the properties to be protected. 
Mr. Dauwalter claimed that it was 
in this respect that the mutual com- 
panies did not measure up to the 
stock companies. 

He told his audience that the mu- 
tual companies were against the pay- 
ment of commissions to agents and 
that in the real estate business they, 
as agents, were accustomed to be 
paid on a commission basis and that 
they recognized that the agent’s work 
was worthy of pay and when direct 
salesmen approached them they 
should bear in mind their own situa- 
tion in this respect. 

Mr. Dauwalter also said that it 
was conceded that when they bought 
coal or building supplies they could 
save money by reducing the quality, 
and expressed the opinion that re- 
duced quality was what they got 
when they bought mutual insurance. 

An explanation of the Dauwalter 
Formula followed, during which he 
pointed out that it was generally 
recognized that the exposure of a 
company to risk was measured by 
premium income ; that in the formula, 
therefore, they used this as a mea- 
suring rod for a company’s exposure 
to risk. Mr. Dauwalter stated that 
they then took capital and surplus, 
inasmuch as these items were free 
for the payment of losses, to which 


was added the unearned premium 
reserve because it was a fund held 
for the payment of losses. These 
two figures, he claimed, therefore 
represented the loss paying ability 
of the company. From this, he said, 
there should be deducted real estate 
and mortgages because real estate 
and mortgages were assets of a char- 
acter that could not be quickly real- 
ized upon or, if realized upon, could 
be sold only at a great loss. 

The net figure thus obtained repre- 
sented the net liquid loss paying abil- 
ity of the company. When this was 
compared with net premiums written 
it was found that the Building Own- 
ers Federation had a loss paying per- 
centage of 132% compared to the 
loss paying ability of 420% of a 
“typical” stock company, selected 
only because it transacted a volume 
of business approximately the same 
as the B.O.F. so that when a person 
insured in the Building Owners Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies they sacrified 70% of 
their security. 

Mr. Dauwalter quoted figures on 
other groups and said that through- 
out the mutual field they would get 
approximately the same hgure. 

He also referred to the stress of 
the San Francisco conflagration 
claiming that the stock companies 
had well handled their losses. 

Mr. Dauwalter did not challenge 
the statement that there had never 
been an assessment by a mutual fire 
company that had a $500,000 surplus. 


Summary of Mr. Smith’s 
Statements 


Mr. Smith opened his paper by 
presenting a review of the twenty 
years experience of the Building 
Owners Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies with the office 
building people of this country. 

He related that soon after the for- 
mation of the B.O.F. the organiza- 
tion was endorsed by the National 
Association of Office Buildings and 
Managers who recommended to the 
office building owners that they place 
their insurance with these companies 
because : 


First, the indemnity offered was 
as good as, if not better, than that 
offered by the stock companies ; 

Second, that through this method 
a record of premiums and _ losses 
could be accumulated which would 
be of invaluable assistance to the 
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building owners in securing equitable 
fire insurance rates ; 

Third, that a specialized engineer- 
ing, inspection and underwriting 
service would develop valuable in- 
formation with respect to the pe- 
culiar hazards of office buildings and 
which would help to eliminate not 
only hazards involving major en- 
gineering features but hazards aris- 
ing in the practical operation of 
buildings ; 

Fourth, that office buildings were 
especially concerned about conflagra- 
tions and since the mutual companies 
were comparatively free from great 
liability in congested areas, their in- 
surance should be more dependable 
under conflagration conditions and 
for the same reason the assessment 
liability of a mutual policy although 
a remote contingency, should be con- 
sidered as an asset and not as a dis- 
advantage if insurance companies as 
a whole had to meet with one or more 
disasters ; 

Fifth, the building owners could 
anticipate the enjoyment of what- 
ever saving might result from the 
lower expense ratio enjoyed by mu- 
tual companies, including special rec- 
ognition of an especially good loss 
ratio enjoyed by their particular class 
aS experience in due time should 
demonstrate its equity. 

“All of these premises,” said Mr. 
Smith, “have been found to be sound, 
and every hope and promise of this 
platform has been fulfilled.” 

They would doubtless be surprised 
to learn, he stated, that B.O.F. rec- 
ords show the loss ratio on office 
buildings averages less than 10% 
over a twenty year period. 

Mr. Smith remarked that the real 
secret of mutual success, like the 
secret of success of any business in- 
stitution, is reflected by its adherence 
to fundamental purposes and by the 
results of management. “In one of 
the representative insurance statisti- 
cal publications for 1936,” he said, 
“the losses of 352 stock companies 
are shown as 45.9% of the premiums 
and the expenses are 49.6%. This 
compares to a similar figure for mu- 
tual losses of 36.8% and mutual ex- 
penses of 34.2%, a total for losses 
and expenses in the mutual group of 
71% and a total for losses and ex- 
penses in the stock group of 95.5%. 
For the ten years 1927 to 1936 the 
twenty five leading stock companies 
showed a loss ratio of 46.4% and an 
expense ratio of 47.3%. The record 
of the twenty-five leading stock com- 
panies of using 46.4% of their pre- 
miums for losses and 47.3% _ for 
expenses through ten years of hard 
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times is self evident proof that the 
stock system is not getting the re- 
sults that a property owner is en- 
titled to. 

Mr. Smith also commented on as- 
sessment liability. ‘‘Massachusetts”’, 
he said, “is one of the two states in 
the Union which do not permit the 
issuance of a nonassessable policy 
and so under the law of Massa- 
chusetts the B.O.F. policies issued 
are subject to an assessment liability 
of one times the premium. Assess- 
ment liability is a bugaboo trotted 
out to frighten, a bugaboo that has 
in no way affected the steady growth 
and expansion of these companies 
and of mutual companies on_ the 
whole in Massachusetts or anywhere 
else. Assessment liability to the ex- 
tent that it has been abandoned 
throughout the country has been 
abandoned because the size and 
strength of the companies has for 
many years made this contingent 
liability an unnecessary appendage. 
No legal reserve mutual fire insur- 
ance company which has accumulated 
a surplus of $500,000 or more has 
ever made an assessment on its pol- 
icyholders or failed or etired from 
business.” 


ie HIS summation Mr. Smith said: 


“The matter of agency commis- 
sions is not in question because that 
is not a difference between the two 
classes of companies. There are mu- 
tual companies which pay agents’ 
commission. There are mutual com- 
panies which don't. All of them sell 
one way or another and all of them 
have to pay the price of their pro- 
ducer. 

“The only criticism that has been 
offered against mutual companies by 
Mr. Dauwalter is not a charge of bad 
management, bad underwriting, bad 
investments or any failure to proper- 
ly transact the insurance business 
but is a challenge of financial re- 
sponsibility based entirely upon a 
fanciful formula which violates every 
known principle of accounting or 
business and has been denounced by 
every impartial expert who has seen 
it. Mr. Dauwalter in determining the 
financial condition of a company 
throws out real estate and mortgages 
as worthless (and that is an idea that 
will appeal to you real estate men) 
and then adds to the remaining sur- 
plus the biggest item of their liabil- 
ities, the unearned premium reserve, 
a fund that must be held in trust for 
future use and can’t be used for any- 
thing today without bankrupting the 
insurance company. On this theory 
the larger the liabilities, the stronger 
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the company. In this respect, you are 
in the position of saying that the man 
on my right who holds $500.00 re- 
served to pay losses under a five year 
policy is five times as strong as the 
man on my left who holds $100.00 
as a reserve to pay my losses for 
one year. 

“When you throw away the real 
estate and mortgages which are good 
assets, although not proportionately 
large, and have under stress stood 
up as well as many other investments. 
you have what Mr. Dauwalter calls 
quick assets. Well, the stock market 
this year and more especially of 
recent days has shown some of the 
assets to be very quick indeed, which 
gets us to the point that his formula 
ignores entirely one of the important 
factors in the financial structure of 
an insurance company. At the end 
of 1936 the stock companies had 
44.8% of their assets in common 
stocks while the mutuals had only 
16.7% of their assets in common 
stocks. From this factor alone you 
can see the speculative character of 
your security under the average stock 
policy. It would be interesting to 
know how the Dauwalter formula 
would look applied to the financial 
statements of his companies at the 
close of business today. 

‘Mr. Dauwalter has talked about 
‘typical’ stock companies and it is 
interesting to see how his formula 
works on his own companies. Here 
we have in Massachusetts six stock 
fire companies and the largest and 
best known is the Springfield Fire & 
Marine which under his formula at 
the end of 1936 shows a Dauwalter 
percentage of 254% factor of safety 
compared to the Massachusetts Fire 
& Marine with a_ percentage of 
668 % . ' 

“Mr. Dauwalter said that when 
you bought the insurance of any 
mutual group you sacrificed 70% of 
your security. I will simply substi- 
tute companies and say that when 
you buy the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine policy in preference to the 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine you 
sacrifice exactly 62% of your secur- 
ity, a statement that on its face is 
silly and absurd. 

“And let’s see how this Dauwalter 
Formula works out on some of the 
stock companies of other states as of 
December 31, 1936. We find the 
American of Newark with 183% 
compared to the Globe & Rutgers of 
1940% ; the City of New York with 
165% compared to the Franklin Na- 
tional of 834% ; we see the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia with 215% 
compared to the Globe Rutgers of 
1018%. We see the National Union 


with 177% compared to the Mary- 
land with 1002%. We see the Trav- 
elers Fire with 184% compared to 
the New York Underwriters of 
727%. Is it to be said that when 
you buy the Travelers in preference 
to the New York Underwriters you 
sacrifice 75% of your security? 

“T call attention to the fact that 
mutual companies were unembar- 
rassed by the depression. Look at the 
survey made by Prof. C. A. Kulp, 
Professor of Insurance of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, reviewing the figures found 
in the Connecticut Insurance Reports 
for December 31, 1931, where Prof. 
Kulp used a table comparing policy- 
holders’ surplus to liabilities of both 
stock and mutual companies for four 
years, in which comparison in hard 
times, the mutuals got all of the 
better of it. The figures were these: 

Fire and marine companies dollars 
of policyholders surplus (including 
capital) for each dollar of labilities: 

Year Stock Mutual 
1928 1.02 1.38 
1929 1.14 1.33 
1930 1.09 1.24 
1931 an 1.01 

“Using the 1935 figures some in- 
teresting discrepancies will be found 
between various members of the Na- 
tional Board and the figures of the 
‘typical’ stock company cited by Mr. 
Dauwalter as representing a similar 
volume of business. 

“There is the Agricultural of New 
York with a 226% rating compared 
to the ‘typical’ 385%. The Camden 
of New Jersey with a rating of 
169% compared to the ‘typical’ of 
385%. The Lincoln Fire of New 
York with a rating of 27% com- 
pared to a ‘typical’ of 390%. The 
Merchants of Providence with a rat- 
ing of 271% compared to the ‘typi- 
cal’ of 630%. The National Ben 
Franklin with a rating of 217% 
compared to a ‘typical’ of 630%. 
The Travelers of Hartford with a 
rating of 162% compared to a ‘typi- 
cal’ of 231%. 

“The appeal of the mutual com- 
panies is not to price. Their activi- 
ties are directed to the proper selec- 
tion of risks, to loss prevenfion 
measures and to the achievements of 
a fair distribution of cost, achieved 
under the mutual plan by charging 
a premium and returning to the pol- 
icyholder the part not needed for 
losses and expenses or for the addi- 
tion of reasonable and _ equitable 
amounts to company surplus; al- 
ways treating funds in their trust 
relationship and investing those 
funds by the primary test of safety 
and security.” 
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Bunk of the Month 


(Continued from page 20) 


mutual insurance companies doing 
most of the mutual insurance busi- 
ness in the country, he will hastily 
retreat from his assertion that they 
are promoters out only for profit. 
We will go further and say that he 
will flush up and try to end the 
conversation by remarking — “Oh 
well, can’t you take a little joke”. 
Then for his information it could 
be shown that among the estimable 
gentlemen who are occasionally seen 
in mutual insurance affairs are here 
and there stock company officials 
who for some reason or other feel 
that being on a mutual board adds 
to their prestige. Which makes it 
time to remark again that it isn’t 
policyholders who complain about 
mutual insurance—it is the competi- 
tor who finds the going tougher and 
tougher to meet mutual quality and 
economy. 

The interesting but equally oblique 
argument is made that in some 
states the stockholders of a_ stock 
company have an additional liability 
equal to their capital stock holdings. 
Well, in the first place this condition 
obtains only in a very few states and 
certainly the stock companies in gen- 
eral would not subscribe to the idea 
that all coverage in stock companies 
should be limited to those domiciled 
in states that have this stockholder 
liability. Stockholders have been 
known to think twice about paying 
such liability when it was to their 
ultimate financial advantage to drop 
the ownership of the stock instead. 
And in general it should be remem- 
bered likewise that in case of emer- 
gency the mutual companies have a 
cushion represented by the percent- 
age of their premiums which in their 
experience for decades has not been 
needed for losses and expenses, but 
which would be available at any 
time. Such matters as these, includ- 
ing by the way, many stock company 
problems, go into the realm of actua- 
rial mathematics and, we contend, are 
brought up and distorted by pam- 
phlet writers, not to give practical 
information to the insurance pros- 
pects, but to confuse the issue. Any 
businessman can decide on whether 
an insurance company, either mutual 
or stock, is good, by going back over 
a period of its printed record for 
financial structure, loss paying ability 
and good management. 


T IS amusing to observe the cir- 
cular reasoning of stock company 
apologists when they come to con- 
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sider the nonassessable policy. For 
a great number of years when the 
majority of the mutuals wrote pol- 
icies subject to assessment the op- 
position was practically unanimous 
in blasting against the evils of con- 
tingent liability and the possibility 
that assessments would ruin the pol- 
icyholder. It was a bogeyman dressed 
up to assume the most frightening 
aspect possible, and in fact it became 
a kind of symbol for stock agents, 
in conventions and out, to carry 
around at the head of their pep 
meeting parades. But when atten- 
tion was called to nonassessable pol- 
icies these same people hastily took 
down their bogeyman, added the 
word “non” to the inscription, and 
hoisted it again and used it as the 
basis for making the same dire pre- 
diction of disaster. More than that 
they cheerfully argue now, that as- 
sessability was the only virtue that 
mutual companies ever had and cry 
that this bulwark of protection is to 
be taken from the policyholder. 

An added laugh in this is that 
there are many mutual companies, 
(perhaps the majority) now existing 
which issue assessable policies and, 
of course, a prospect is free to choose 
one or the other. And experience 
has shown that either type of mutual 
company is reliable in the highest 
degree. By way of information it 
may be remarked that theoretically 
the assessment feature is mainly use- 
ful during the first few years of a 
mutual company although, of course, 
with an older company it may be 
pointed out that in case of unheard 
disaster the right to assess would be 
a second line of defense against 
bankruptcy, which a stock company 
would not have. However, the con- 
flagration hazard is made almost 
negligible by intricate reinsurance 
agreements, excess loss coverage and 
intelligent underwriting, and many 
companies consider that after their 
surplus has reached a certain point 
the assessment liability is of no ad- 
vantage. The right to issue non- 
assessable policies is backed by a 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision and various state statutes ; and 
the state requirements, through the 
efforts of the mutuals themselves, in 
general, demand adequate surpluses 
before such policies may be written 
The nonassessable idea is not new. 
This type of insurance contract has 
been written for a period of a cen- 
tury or more with nothing but suc- 
cess as a result. Here again we find 
a case where someone outside of the 
mutual insurance circle is objecting 
to what mutual insurance companies 
and policyholders are well satisfied 
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with. It would seem that when a 
stock company man tries to stir up 
trouble where there has been no 
trouble the biased motive of the 
detractor is very plain. This is es- 
pecially true when one reads, ‘‘ Mister 
if you want a nonassessable policy, 
you want a stock company policy!” 
Well, just as a quick come-back to 
that (since Mr. Dent’s company op- 
erates on the participating basis) it 
can be said, “If you want a partici- 
pating policy, you want a mutual 
policy.” 

Word just comes to us that one 
reason for the pamphlet’s author 
showing some contusion in his argu- 
ments is that years ago, as an officer 
of a mutual insurance company, he 
wrote another pamphlet entitled “A 
Statement of Facts” in which he 
took quite the opposite side to vari- 
ous questions we have been discus- 
sing. Now he has a stock company- 
two stock companies in fact, so in- 
corporated that they may operate on 
a plan that is the nearest possible 
approach to mutual insurance. This 
is a tacit admission that the mutual 
plan still appeals strongly to him 
and is, we suppose, a good asset 
when he is confronted by straight 
mutual competition. Somehow or 
other he gets all excited about mu- 
tual dividends not having a reserve 
set up for them in the annual state- 
ment. As a matter of fact some of 
the mutuals do and some do not, 
but during every twelve-month pe- 
riod the dividends and reserves level 
out so what is six of one is half a 
dozen of another. One could just as 
truly say that the stock company’s 
financial statement set up as of De- 
cember 31 showing say a million 
dollar surplus does not reflect the 
condition of the company if on the 
next January fifteenth a stockhold- 
ers’ dividend of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars is voted. This latter 
amount would immediately be de- 
ducted from the surplus so that what 
seemed a million dollars at the end 
of one year would actually be eight 
hundred thousand dollars two weeks 
hence. We are not complaining 
about this circumstance but if the 
mutuals are to be blamed for fluctua- 
tions in bookkeeping figures, why not 
have the stock companies subjected 
to the same critical scrutiny ? . 

A far more disturbing picture 
could be made of the stock companies 
who, as mere paper transactions, 
transfer hundreds of thousands from 
the capital account, in order to bol- 
ster up the surplus showing, when 
investment programs or mistakes of 
management begin to make trouble. 
A mutual company could not resort 
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to this mysterious device because it 
is required to keep its actual surplus 
up to the mark at all times, and thus 
is never driven to the illusion of 
pulling a rabbit out of a hat just in 
time to save the company’s face, as 
happened too often in the stock field 
from 1929 to 1933. Still we maintain 
that the leading companies in either 
the stock or mutual list are honest, 
efficient and sound, notwithstanding 
the dust that is thrown in the air 
(mostly by stock agents) in an ef- 
fort to distract the public attention 
from fundamental facts. 

A few instances are picked out re- 
ferring, we suppose, (although no 
names are mentioned), to certain 
mutual companies that may vary 
their bookkeeping systems somewhat. 
But they make their statements and 
maintain their surpluses in accord- 
ance with strict state laws. Further- 
more the various reporting services 
give a high rating to the same com- 
panies; and after all if a prospect 
would rather deal with a mutual 
company that has a conventional 
formula let him choose one of that 
type and there need be no quarrel 
about it. 


HROUGHOUT the pamphlet is 

the subtle coupling of mutuals 
and reciprocals, with here and there 
references indicating that the organ- 
ization of the two types of carriers 
is the same. We have no criticism 
of the many reciprocals who have 
served their policyholders well, but 
they are capable of defending their 
own position without any assistance 
from the mutuals and they would be 
the first to agree that the reciprocal 
plan is not the mutual plan. So when 
the pamphleteer propagandist, for 
some reason, likes to use the recur- 
ring phrase “mutual and reciprocal” 
let the reader bear in mind that the 
chapter headed “The Reciprocal 
Angle” wherein are cited instances 
said to be derogatory to the recipro- 
cal record, does not call for mutual 
comment. However, we should like 
to make one observation; on one 
page a certain reporting agency is 
condemned by implication for giving 
an A rating to a company said to be 
“under examination” and on another 
page the same reporting agency is 
praised for what is said to be its dis- 
tinction between an A rating for 
stock companies and an A rating for 
mutuals. What the agency actually 
does say is that the rating is based 
on comparison “‘with others writing 
the same type or types of business— 
and our opinion of its general re- 
liability.” Certainly this illustrates 
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the laborious length to which compe- 
tition will go to twist a non-essential 
circumstance into an argument. 

The pamphleteer must have been 
in the land of illusion when he said 
that the “mutuals advocate direct 
production and elimination of the 
local agent.” While it is a fact there 
are not so many mutual agents as 
are numbered in the hordes of stock 
agents who, especially in the large 
cities, are sO numerous as to be 
bumped against at every turn—yet 
a good fifty percent or more of the 
mutual companies operate on the 
agency plan. They have national and 
state and local mutual agents’ or- 
ganizations and they serve adequate- 
ly and well every portion of the 
United States. Whence, therefore, 
comes the notion that the mutual 
idea eliminates agents? Probably it 
springs from the fact that numbers 
of large mutuals do operate by direct 
salaried representation, but these 
salaried salesmen are the same sort 
of substantial citizens as the men 
who are insurance agents on com- 
mission. They are paid well, have 
high standing in their local commu- 
nities and are deserving of the busi- 
ness they develop. But it verges on 
nonsense to say that the mutuals 
strive to eliminate the agents. For 
here again is a case where the wide 
scope of mutual insurance offers a 
choice of either kind of service that 
an insured may desire. 

“Weighing the Facts” closes on a 
high and difficult note, the last chap- 
ter counselling “and finally—think”. 
In our opinion this is too ambitious 
a program since not much thinking 
is done in the closing chapter, which 
consists largely of a summary of 
what has gone before. Yet there is 
one new note—an advocacy of the 
participating stock company policy 
as the most potent weapon against 
the mutuals. This classifies as A-No. 
1 advertising for the mutual plan 
and as such we should not quarrel 
with it, but we surmise that policy- 
holders will quickly become educated 
to the fact that if this half mutual 
plan is good the one hundred per 
cent mutual plan is better. If the 
general public wants to contribute to 
the expense of dressing up a carrier 
in stock company uniform, this will 
no doubt add something to the gaiety 
of nations but still subtract some- 
thing from the insured’s pocketbook. 
All the mutuals have to do is to keep 
on working and let nature take its 
course. It will, perhaps, be a long 
time before the mutuals acquire all 
of the stock business, a result which 
they do not even seek. But observ- 
ing the progress of the mutuals in 








the last ten years is enough to make 
some stock men begin to look up 
other more promising occupations. 








Mutual Fire Premiums 
(Continued from page 6) 


a standard insurance line in which 
the volume is large and constant, fire 
premiums showed the smallest per- 
centage of increase. They were up 
5% for the first nine months, and 
the third quarter showed a gain of 
6.2% over the third quarter of 1936. 
In automobile and inland marine, 
two lines in which the mutual com- 
panies have been increasingly active, 
the gains were more impressive. The 
nine-month automobile increase was 
29.9% , and a 66.8% gain was reg- 
istered in the inland marine classi- 
fication. 

Premiums by classifications for 
the 48 companies were: 


9 mos. 1937 9 mos. 1936 Inc. 
Total net ...$33,782,618 $30,929,422 9.2% 
| ee 22,916,225 21,827,283 5.0% 
re 3,830,521 2,948,814 29.9% 
Inl. marine. 553,212 331,619 66.8% 
Windstorm. 1,368,431 1,222,656 11.9% 
All other . 561,994 320,621 75.3% 

3 qtr. 1937 3 qtr. 1936 Inc. 
Total net ...$11,145,696 $10,140,584 9.9% 
2 7,682,910 7,236,788 6.2% 
AMO sci 1,251,409 962,750 30.0% 
Inl. marine. 159,420 113,293 40.7% 
Windstorm. 457,979 409,481 11.8% 
All other .. 179,136 117,238 52.8% 


Publishers Announce Fifth 
Edition “Right to the Point’’ 


JUST ANNOUNCED BY THE ROUGH 
NOTES COMPANY IS A NEW AND EN- 
larged edition of “Right to the 
Point’, a manual for fire insurance 
agents and brokers. 

The new edition of “Right to the 
Point” is a pocket size book of 150 
pages, giving 345 questions and an- 
swers covering fundamental points 
about policies, forms, clauses, en- 
dorsements, lines in insurance, 
agency methods and practices. 

“Right to the Point” is offered by 
The Rough Notes Company, Indi- 
anapolis, in a choice of standard 
flexible cloth binding, at $1.00, or in 
a “delux” flexible imitation leather 
binding, at $1.25. 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
(Continued from page 19) 
tations it may be found that it ex- 
tends coverage far beyond what was 
originally contemplated by its au- 
thors. 




















YEARS OF CONSISTENT GROWTH 








1 Lumbermens quarter-century of progress 
@ may be measured by its increase in as- 
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2 And, it may be measured by the growth of the 
® organization—from literally one man to 5,700 
employees and representatives situated throughout the 
country—or, by its increase in policyholders—from 29 
to over 280,000. 


Yet another history of its suc- 
@ cess is written in dividend sav- 


ings to policyholders—savings which 
in 1936 alone totalled $3,362,835.21. 


4 But the best measure of all, 

@ perhaps, is the development 

and expansion of its services to repre- 

sentatives and policyholders. Cost-re- 

ducing safety programs, the establish- 

ment of nationwide automobile claim 

facilities and the addition of Public 

Liability, Automobile, Burglary, Plate Glass, Personal charter by the state of Illinois, Lumbermens gives 

Accident and Boiler protection to its original line of a large share of the credit for this progress to the 

Compensation insurance —all these have marked loyalty and goodwill of its representatives and 

important milestones in “L-M-C’s” 25 years. policyholders and pledges to them its continued 
In observing its Silver Anniversary on November adherence to the ideals and principles of service 

19th, twenty-five years from the day it was granted a upon which their confidence has been based. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
fames S. Kemper, President 
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